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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
e 
ee 

R. BRADLAUGH was unfortunately the hero of Tuesday 

and Wednesday. On Tuesday night, an enormous assembly 
in Trafalgar Square cheered him on to demand admission to take 
his seat as M.P. for Northampton in the House of Commons; 
and on Wednesday he went, accompanied to the House by a 
considerable company, whom he left outside, to demand his 
admission once more. The Speaker had very properly given 
orders, in compliance with the resolution of the House, to exclude 
him, if he should attempt to force his way in, and to expel him 
by force, if needful; and this accordingly was done, soon after 
noon on Wednesday, and was not done without some violence, 
in which Mr. Bradlaugh’s coat was torn, and his strength was 








more or less exhausted. For the use of this violence, Mr. } 


Bradlaugh seeks legal redress, which we do not suppose he has 
any chance of getting. It will certainly be held that the House 
has full power to protect itself, and that even the violence used 
to Mr. Bradlaugh outside its walls, having been considered 
necessary by the Speaker for its effectual protection, was 
justifiable and legal. Indeed, the House, when challenged, passed 
by a great majority (191 to 7) a final vote, approving of the 
order given by the Speaker. Mr. Bradlaugh will not make 
much of his application for a summons against Inspector 
Denning. 


However, the move succeeded in doing what Mr. Bradlaugh 
intended,—in raising a new discussion in the House of Commons, 
which had reference, strictly speaking, only to the authority of 
the Speaker to give the orders he had given, but really covered a 
much wider range, and involved a good many speeches travel- 
ling over the old ground of the right of the House to do what 
it had done, and the best way of extricating itself from 
the cul de sac into which it has got. Mr. Bright made a very 
warm speech, pressing on the House the injustice to the 
borough of Northampton of which it was guilty,—the popu- 
lar excitement this injustice was beginning to cause,—and 
the certainty of ultimate defeat in the course it had taken. 
Mr. Burt, the special representative of working-men, and Mr. 
Broadhurst both pressed the same view, though both Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Broadhurst were called to order by the Speaker 
for wandering from the question. On the other side, Mr. 
Bright was very bitterly attacked by Lord John Manners, Mr. 
Hubbard, and various Irish Members—who cannot forgive him 
for claiming an equal right with themselves to plead for justice 
to Ireland,—for his warm advocacy of what is due to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and by them Mr. Bright’s description of the violence 
done to Mr. Bradlaugh was vehemently contested. We suppose 
the truth in that matter to have been that Mr. Bradlaugh was 
the first to use force, and that the force he used was forcibly 
overpowered, but that no intentional indignity was done to him, 
~- his coat was torn in the struggle. Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir 8, Northcote of course supported the Speaker, and Mr. 
Bright left the House in disgust at the indifference shown to the 
grievance of Northampton. But though nothing was effected 
towards the settlement of the question, there is no doubt that 





the excitability shown out of doors, and the testimony which 
so many Members gave to the growing interest felt. on the sub- 
ject in the provinces, did. produce no inconsiderable effect. We 
have explained elsewhere what seems to us the simplest solu- 
tion on the subject—if Parliament would but have the courage 
to adopt it next Session,— namely, to omit preliminary oaths and 
declarations altogether. If this be considered as an irreligious 
course, we reply that nothing can be less religious than these 
formal oaths gabbled over by half-a-dozen Members at a 
time, without any consciousness of the meaning or purport 
of what is said, to which, indeed, in all probability, the memory 
of those who take it never once recurs. 


The third reading of the Irish Land Bill was carried in the 
House of Commons on Friday week, by a majority of 2006 
(220 to 14), the minority consisting of a few irreconcilable 
Tories, like Lord Elcho, amongst whom we note, with 
surprise and regret, Sir Henry Holland. The debate was 
remarkable only for one of Lord Randolph Charchill’s crows 
of defiance, for which he was promptly set down by Mr. G. 
Russell, M.P. for Aylesbury, who, in a very amusing speech, 
compared Sir Stafford Northcote’s parental anxieties to those 
of Eli, who, by injadicious indulgence of his children in 
early youth, had fostered in Hophni and Phinehas a dis- 
obedience which was afterwards ineradicable ; and he described 
Lord R. Churchill as having a taste for light and 
farce, which he acted generally to the pit and ae, 
but in a manner to stamp him as a fret ae actor of tied 
a“ scene,” by aarmty de enyit he: - 
the Irish Land Bill, which “ snceihel entirely to the Land 
League; and further accusing the Government, on the 
authority, as he declared, of Mr. Litton, of having refused 
to receive any of the Irish independent Members in a deputa- 
tion,—a charge which, of course, turned out to be wholly 
groundless, both Lord R. Grosvenor and Mr. Gladstone de- 
claring that no such orders or suggestions as were imputed to 
them had ever passed their lips, or, indeed, been brought in any 
way before their minds. On the division, a group of the most 
bitter of the Irish Party walked out of the House, but no Irish- 
man voted against the Land Bill. 





On Tuesday, the House of Lords read the Irish Land Bill a 
second time, not only without a division, but without the indi- 
cation of a single opinion that the rejection of the measure was 
even conceivable except to minds of the utmost rashness and folly. 
The debate has, nevertheless, been described as one in which 
“the Ministerialists were completely incapable of meeting their 
opponents on equal terms ;” but we are quite sure that that is 
not in the least the impression which the deliberate study of 
the whole debate would leave on any impartial mind. On 
the contrary, we should say that there was not an orator, how- 
ever powerful, on the Opposition side, whose arguments were 
not much more than outweighed by those who—often with far 
less mere rhetorical skill—grappled with and replied to them. 
The Marquis of Waterford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 
Midleton, and Lord Inchiquin, were, indeed, the only Irish 
landowners who cordially dreaded the Bill. Lord Carlingford, 
Lord O’Hagan, Lord Monck, Lord Waveney, Lord Monteagle, 
and Lord Powerscourt, all defended the Bill heartily; while 
Lord Dunraven and Lord Belmore—the last a steady Conserva- 
tive—were, on the whole, unmistakably desirous of it, as Irish 
proprietors. Nor could Lord Cairns in any way disguise that, 
much as he disliked the origin of the Bill, he had the greatest 
fear of its mutilation. 


Lord Cariingford’s speech has been described as ineffective, 
but, as reported, nothing more effective in the way of pure 
exposition,—both as regards principles and the modes of 
embodying them,—has yet been uttered, even by Mr. Glad- 
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stone; and many of those who heard it were deeply irapressed 
by its ability. Lord Salisbury’s speech was a very clever 
and bitter one, dwelling a good deal on opinions uttered in 
1870 by Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Sir Roundell Palmer, 
statesmen who, it was to be regretted, “had since dis- 
appeared from the House of Commons,” and declaring that 
the Irish tenant had acquired a new property, without purchas- 
ing and without carning it, only because Mr. Gladstone and the 
House of Commons “ went to sleep,” and so committed an “in- 
advertence.”. Lord Salisbury declared the Bill to be decided 
Socialism. He said it put the Irish landlord in the position of 
the Armenian peasant who, because he has been robbed by the 
Government, is always dreading to be robbed again. But he 
would not divide on the second reading. Lord O'Hagan, who is 
a finished orator, did not put forth his full power in reply ; he 
admitted that the Irish landlords are losing their “ amenities,” 
but immediately went on to suggest that the only amenity 
they would lose would be the right of eviction, and this virtually 
they had lost already. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech was, perhaps, the most skilful made 
against-the Bill. He described the Government as not serious 
in its intention of making peasant-proprietors, since it esta- 
blished the tenant so firmly in his holding as a tenant, that he 
would not care to buy the freehold. The Government, he said, 
were running two horses, and could not win on both. He was very 
clever in his description of the condition in which, as he held, the 
Bill would leave the Irish landlord :—‘* He had read recently of 
a species of wasp which, falling on to a nest of grasshoppers, 
found ont that if they killed their victims outright, the 
bodies decayed and ceased to be useful. They had, by a mar- 
vellous instinct, discovered a way in which they could sting 
their victims in such a manner that, without killing them 
outright, they deprived them of all power of movement. 
In this miserable state they hung on, until wanted for 
consumption ; but it would be some consolation for their 
Lordships to know that the eminent naturalist who made these 
researches found ont that the victims retained some power of 
digestion, and that he was able to prolong their life by feeding 
them upon syrup.” To which it may be replied, that some of 
the Irish landlords seem to be eager enough for their syrup, 
and not very uneasy as to the paralysis which is to accompany 
it. Lord Waterford was the bitterest of all the Irish proprie- 
tors against the Bill, but curiously enough, made admissions,— 
pointed out in another column,—which tell most seriously 
against his own argument. Lord Dunraven was of two minds, 
—one mind furious against the Government, the other mind eager 
for the Bill. Lord Lytton apologised, @ lu Disraeli, for possible 
confiscations, as politic, and attacked this particular confisca- 
tion as immoral. Moreover, he justified Protestant ascendancy 
as the ascendancy of a superior civilisation. And finally, Lord 
Spencer urged the statesmanlike reasons for the general policy, 
no less than for the particular measure, of the Government. 





Tuesday's debate was opened by the Duke of Argyll, ina 
speech which was certainly below the exigencies of the occasion, 
and which, so far from justifying his secession from the Govern- 
ment, rather increases our wonder at that secession. He vindi- 
cated,the Act of 1870, and its principles. He conceded that 
some Court to fix the rent for the smaller tenant-farmers was 
essential, and even reproached the Government for not having 
provided, these smaller tenants with some protection against the 
local usurer. But he considered the Court established as com- 
pletely unfit to determine the rent, or the principles on which 
the rent ought to be determined, all over Ireland ; he inveighed 
against the right of free sale, as grossly unjust to the land- 
lord;: and he described the Ministers as a row of jelly-fish, 
without backbones, going through convulsive movements which 
look like voluntary motion, while they are really only nervous 
contractions incident to floating with the current of popular 
opinion. In reply to the Duke of Argyll, Lord Monck, in an 
admirable speech, put the Bill on its true basis of principle, 
when he said that “the course of events in Ireland had 
amounted to the actual creation by the tenantry of a pro- 
perty in the land which had become so thoroughly incor- 
porated with the property of the landlord, that the only way of 
meeting the equity of the case was to give a joint interest to 
the landlord and the tenant.” And in support of this allegation, 
he-pointed to the remarkable fact that on the landlords’ own 
showing, even where they had improved most, they had only 
spent/5d; an ere per annum during forty years ! 








es 


Lord Powerscourt made a telling speech in favour of the Bill 
and Lord Fortescue a grudging one, admitting that the Bill 7 
required,—while the Disturbance Bill, he said, was not,—by the 
public opinion of the country,—a view of the public opinion of 
the country which, though supported by Mr. Fawcett, is, we 
venture to say, a most delusive and ignorant one. Lord Sel. 
borne made a very lucid and powerful speech, to show that so far 
from the Land League having overpowered the Government, it 
was the social exigencies of the case which brought the Land 
League itself into existence. Lord Cairns replied in a half. 
hearted speech, which betrayed a very great anxiety that 
the Bill should not be injured in Committee; and Lord 
Kimberley closed the debate, by proving that Lord Cairng 
himself only last August had contemplated a Bill to extend the 
Ulster Custom to the rest of Ireland, as at least a “statesmanlike 
proposal” which would demand the most careful consideration, 
—and also that a Bill brought in by an Ulster Member for abol- 
ishing “ office rules ” restrictive of the right of free sale in Ulster, 
and proposing to interfere with inequitable leases, had been 
promised the support of the late Government before the dis- 
solution ! 





The Lords got to work at the Committee on the Land Bill on 
Thursday, and passed a good many amendments, some of which 
the Commons will probably not agree to,—amongst them, for 
instance, an amendment leaving out the direction to the Land 
Commissioners to take into account, in fixing a fair rent, “the 
interests of the landlord and tenant respectively.” That will 
be construed as hostile to the tenant, as, indeed, it is intended 
to be, and will certainly be disagreed to by the Commons. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Cairns were wise enough not to press 
the amendment limiting the value of tenancies subject toa 
judicial rent to £100 a year. It would have been well if they 
had been equally wise in other cases. However, they have 
evidently no intention of heroic resistance in the cases in which 
the House of Commons may disagree with their criticisms. 





On Monday Mr. Parnell, who appears to have found that he 
is thought remiss by the violent party in Ireland, got up a little 
“scene” on his own account, by persisting in demanding a night 
for the discussion of the arrests under the Coercion Act, after 
the Speaker had repeatedly warned him that he was out of 
order, till at last he was told that he was disregarding the 
authority of the Chair. When Mr. Gladstone moved his suspen- 
sion, he walked out of the House in a theatrical passion, and 
immediately went off to Dublin, where he appeared on Tuesday 
morning, in all the glory of a twice-suspended Irish Member— 
(he was suspended, by a vote of 131 to 14)—and where he resumed 
operations as a leader of the Land League. These operations 
bid fair to be as injurious as possible to the utility of the Land 
Bill, when it is passed. He warns the Irish people not to trust the 
Bill, till they see how the test-cases he is going to submit to the 
new Court are decided. He thinks the total rental of Ireland 
ought not to exceed Griffith’s valnation, which he is said to esti- 
mate at about one-fourth of what is now paid. He believes that, 
as a matter of fact, the Court will raise those rents paid on 
Griffith’s valuation, leave untouched those which he calls equiva- 
lent to a rack rent, and lower those which are exorbitant, so as to 
leave the total rental nearly the same as before. If this be the 
action of the Court, it is to be inferred that Mr. Parnell will try 
to raise the country against the Land Bill,—indeed, to raise the 
old cry that all rents ought to be withheld. If Mr. Parnell is 
to be outgeneralled,—as he ought to be,—the Government 
should early consider the necessity of enforcing with ample 
authority the new and deliberately-revised law. 


Ayoub Khan has, of course, occupied Candahar,—entering it 
on July 30th,—but there, for the time, he seems to be delaying, 
and it is possible that he will relapse into his idle mood. 
Abdur Rahman holds Khelat-i-Ghilzai, with one infantry and 
twocavalry regiments, just sent from Cabul. Lord Hartington 
gives the House no prospect that the British Government will 
afford further aid to Abdur Rahman in his contest with Ayoub, 
and it would commit an act of supreme folly if it did. If 
Ayoub wins, it will be because he is, on the whole, the more 
capable General, and because he is regarded as a more thorough 
Afghan by the Afghans; and this is just what would best suit 
the British interest in Afghanistan. Ayoub is even more likely 
to be jealous of Russian influence than Abdur Rahman, who is 
supposed to have contracted Russian leanings; and if Ayoub is 
also more jealous of English influence, that, ‘tov, will admirably 
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serve our purpose. We want no further meddling in Afghani- 
stan, but to see the most national dynasty there which the 
country can establish. It is hardly credible that even the stupid 
party should think it a blow to English interests, that the most 
ostentatiously Afghan of the Afghans should get the better of a 
prince who has received succour in succession from Russia and 
from England. eee 

The Convention with the Transvaal Republic has been signed, 
and the government is to be formally handed over to the Boers 
on Monday next, August 8th. The Convention has not yet 
been officially published, but we now know that it contains no 
reservation of land for the natives, but seeks to protect them by 
entrusting their location to a Commission, of which the British 
Resident is to be a permanent member, and by jealous securi- 
ties for their interests taken under the treaty. We do not see, 
however, what power we have of enforcing these conditions, if 
they are not observed by the Boer Government, without war; 
and of course, that same difficulty would have been felt, what- 
ever the character of the local self-government given to them, 
if there had been no army of occupation to enforce compliance,— 
plainly an impossible supposition. The Convention, no doubt, 
will turn out to be, so far as regards its enumeration of 
right stipulations, everything we could wish; but no one can 
help sympathising with the obvious embarrassment of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, when, in his speech to the natives, he had 
virtually to imply that if the Boers did not observe their own 
promises, we could do little more than complain of their faith- 
lessness. Nothing can make of the Convention a satisfactory 
transaction. ~ c 


M. Gambetta went to Tours on Thursday, with no great 
display, and there was apparently some falling-off in the 
popular enthusiasm of his reception on the route, due, per- 
haps, to the dissatisfaction with which the peasantry have 
observed the wish to hurry the elections, lest the war in North 
Africa should assume larger proportions. At Tours, however, 
M. Gambetta was received with much enthusiasm; and in the 
evening, he made a speech of a very moderate kind, in which 
he praised M. Grévy very warmly, defended the 363 Deputies 
against the censure they had undergone, and regretting the 
failure of the Scrutin de Liste, declared that that failure would 
render it necessary to introduce into the mode of nominating 
the Senators the principle of the proportionate equality of the 
Communes, and to take away from the Senate the power of 
electing its permanent members by co-optation, perhaps to hand 
it over to the National Assembly, composed of the two 
Chambers sitting together. Further, he was very much bent 
on so graduating the system of national education as to help 
clever children educated in the primary schools to win for 
themselves, step by step, a completely gratuitous education of 
the highest order. M. Gambetta is evidently very anxious to 
combine the peasantry with the artisans in his support. 


James McGrath and James McKevitt were tried on Tuesday 
at Liverpool for their attempt to blow up the Liverpool Town- 
hall, were found guilty, and were sentenced to penal servitude 
for life and for fifteen years respectively,—a wholesomely strong 
sentence. The American Fenians boast that they have success- 
fully shipped to this country eighty of the infernal machines, of 
which ten only were discovered under the form of barrels of 
cement in the Liverpool Docks, so that if their boast be true, 
we have seventy still left to account for; and the assertion of 
O'Donovan Rossa, that his machinations blew up the ‘ Doterel,’ 
has received some kind of part-confirmation, from the discovery 
that at least no boiler explosion was the cause of the disaster, 
since the boilers have been found intact. The ruffians who do 
these things will probably be deterred by the detection and 
severe punishment of McGrath and McKevitt. Nihilists of the 


- Russian type are not produced in Ireland. 


Mr. Courtney, the Under-Secretary of the Home Office, is to 
be the new Under-Secretary for Colonial Affairs, and so to have 
charge of the Department in the House of Commons,—a con- 
siderable rise in status, which we have no doubt he will justify ; 
and Lord Rosebery will succeed Mr. Courtney as Under- 
Secretary of the Home Office, and the representative of 
that Department in the House of Lords. This is an ad- 
mirable appointment. Lord Rosebery is much too able a man 
to be long excluded from the Liberal Cabinet, and it has been 
very rare for such an apprenticeship to the highest adminis- 
trative duties, as the tenure of a subordinate office involves, to be 
dispensed with, As for Mr, Courtney, no one has ever doubted 





his great ability and lucidity, but he must beware of the spirit 
of officialism, to which, so far as we can judge, he has recently 
taken only too kindly. The severest censors of such officialism 
in Opposition, not unfrequently take to it, as a duck takes to 
water, when they get a chance. 


The International Medical Congress met on Wednesday, for 
the seventh time, andin London, Sir James Paget being the presi- 
dent of the year, and delivering the inaugural address. He re- 
marked on the advantage of getting observations of the same 
class of facts by very different observers, each mind importing, 
as it does, some of its own prepossessions into what it deems 
pure observation; but he did not comment on the folly 
and unfairness committed by the Congress in excluding 
women doctors from their right to contribute such observa- 
tions. He spoke with extraordinary satisfaction of the rapid 
progress of medical science during the last fifty years. “ We 
may read the history of the progress of truth in science 
as a paleontology. Many things which, as we look iar back, 
appear like errors, monstrous and uncouth creatures, were in 
their time good and useful, as good as possible. They were the 
lower and less perfect forms of truth, which, amid the floods 
and stifling atmosphere of error, still survived; and just as 
each successive condition of the organic world was necessary 
to the evolution of the next following higher state, so from 
these were slowly evolved the better forms of truth which we now 
hold.” In other words, we suppose, the medical ideas of the 
past were like hipparions, or primeval horses, with toes, where 
the modern ideas are like horses with hoofs,—serviceable for use 
on macadamised roads. We are very glad to have such high 
authority as Sir James Paget’s for the fact. The unlearned 
public are always being assured that medical progress is so 
slow, that all sorts of horrible stimulus are necessary, to secure 
any progress at all. 





And this was indeed the subject of a vehement defence of Vivi- 
section, delivered by Professor Virchow, who thinks that it is 
childish to draw any distinction between the right to put animals 
to death, and the right to torture them. Professor Virchow, how- 
ever, says that he himself is no apologist for abuse; but what 
“abuse ” is, he claims that the physiologist, and the physiologist 
alone, must determine for himself. Professor Virchow apparently 
holds that it is just as inhumane to deprive an animal of possible 
pleasure as it is to inflict on it agonising pain, a view of which 
we would suggest that he should test the validity by applying 
it to human education,—say, to the pains and penalties of 
school-life. As to leaving the physiologist to determine for 
himself what amount of anguish he may or may not inflict for 
a particular end, we see no more reason why he should be per- 
mitted to decide for himself that purely moral question, than 
why the officers of the Army or Navy should be permitted to 
decide for themselves how much torture it is legitimate for 


them to inflict on mutineers or disobedient soldiers. Professor 


Virchow is strong in physiology; he is weak in ethics. 


At the Clothworkers’ Company, on Wednesday, Lord 
Brabourne went in, with the enthusiasm of a novice, for the 
highly “representative” character of the House of Lords, 
which, he said, “ was as representative a body as the House of 
Commons, and presumably even more so, because it was free 
from those sudden fluctuations which so materially, and yet so 
unexpectedly, affected the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons.” If the House of Lords is as representative a body 
as the House of Commons, of what is it representative? We 
know the constituencies represented by the House of Commons, 
but we have never heard what constituencies they are which 
are represented by the House of Lords. And then, again, if 
there be any such, how does it prove the representation to be 
more efficient, that the House of Lords as a representative body 
does not fluctuate? ‘That depends, surely, on the state of mind 
of the constituency represented ; if that dees not fluctuate, non- 
fluctuation satisfies at least one condition that the House of 
Lords shall be a good representative of it; but if it does, then non- 
fluctuation in the image shows that theimage is unlike the original. 
You can hardly say that the deep sea, whose waters do not fluc- 
tuate, represents the surface, which does. Till Lord Brabourne 
tells us whatit is that the House of Lords represents, except itself, 
—and an institution which represents only itself is not a repre- 
sentative institution,—we are quite in the dark as to the exact 
drift of his young enthusiasm. 


Consols were on Friday | 1003 to 1004. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND AND THE LAND LEAGUE. 


T is clear, from the reply of Mr. Gladstone on Thursday 

to Mr. Cowen, that the Government would be very glad 

if they were able to celebrate, as it were, the passing of the 
Land Bill, by releasing from prison all those who have been 
placed there as mere suspects under the Coercion Act of this 
year. We need hardly say how great a relief that would be 
to the whole Liberal Party, who have fretted under the 
necessity,—or what the Government at least considered the 
necessity,—of applying to Ireland such a coercion law as that, 
as painfully as they have joyfully lent themselves to the heal- 
ing policy which now seems within a “measurable distance” 
of successful achievement. At the same time, we, at least, should 
condemn the Government for letting loose all the stormy forces 
which are for the present confined in that not very uncomfort- 
able cave of the winds, Kilmainham Jail, without some tangible 
evidence that the lawless agitation to which Ireland has 
been so long a prey, would not be at once turned to the 
purpose of making the new Land Act futile and unworkable. 
The situation at present is this. We have all made an effort 
of a very unusual kind,—an effort involving both positive and 
negative sacrifices, sacrifices of prepossession and tradition, 
as well as sacrifices of social and political reforms urgently 
needed in England,—in order to do justice to the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland. We have considered it a policy of strict 
justice, and we have expended more effort than any party 
ever yet expended, on defeating furiously hostile prejudice, 
and on foiling some traitors even in the Irish camp, to do 
that justice. We do not for a moment claim any special 
credit for England in thus doing justice. It is, in our 
opinion, a mere instalment of a debt which we have all 
long owed to Ireland, for a course of misgovernment which 
could hardly have been possible but for the misunderstandings 
due to the thoroughly different genius and history of the two 
peoples. We quite admit that even after payment of this 
instalment of our debt, the Irish have much to forgive and forget 
which it is not easy to forgive and forget. Still, not by way 
of enforcing any recognition of what we have done,—for it 
is, as we freely admit, less than we have long owed,—but by 
way of giving effect to what we have done, by way of making 
this serious and costly political effort really effective, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the Bill, when it becomes an Act, should be 
fairly, fully, and freely applied ; that no attempt should be made 
to embarrass the working of the new law, as the working of the 
old law has been embarrassed by the machinations of the Land 
League. It is absolutely essential that the new Land Com- 
mission should wield a full authority in what it does, that 
the great alterations of tenure over which it is to preside 
should be effected without impediment,—in a word, that the 
Irish people should support and respect the new decisions; 
for if they do not, it is simply impossible that either this or 
any other reform can gain a fair trial at their hands. Now, 
what we earnestly hope is, that all Irishmen, whether hitherto 
they have belonged to the Irish Land League or not, who 
really have the good of their country and the prosperity of 
the Irish farmers at heart, may unite to declare that the new 
system shall have a full and fair chance of settling the land 
controversies of the Irish people. We have tried to do justice, 
but justice is no justice, unless it be armed with full authority. 
Justice stumbling about amongst obstacles and pitfalls, in en- 
countering which it is deliberatly intended that she should lame 
herself for life, is not justice worthy of the name. We say that 
the first thing the Government has to do is to secure full and 
complete obedience to the new law which we have tried to make 
just, and to secure it at any cost whatever. If that cost is 
consistent with the liberation of Mr. Forster’s suspects, no one 
will rejoice so much as we. We detested the Coercion Bill, 
and advised the Government against it. We do not believe 
that it was the right remedy, and we think experience 
has shown that it was not the right remedy. But such as 
it is, it has, no doubt, silenced a considerable number of 
influential agitators, and deprived them of their worst 
agents ; and as the mischief is done, we certainly should not 
wish to see the very moment which is most important of all 
for securing a free operation and full authority for the new 
system, chosen for the reanimation of those efforts. What- 
ever else happens, the new law must be enforced with the 
whole authority of the United Kingdom. If—as we cordially 
hope—the liberation of the suspects can be made perfectly 





consistent with the full enforcement of the new law, nothing 
could be more graceful or opportune. But that must depend 
to a certain extent, on the attitude of Ireland and the attitude 
of the Land League. If Ireland is determined to accept the 
new law with an earnest desire to take advantage of it—and 
this cannot possibly be without strictly obeying it—let Kilmain- 
ham and the other receptacles for the agitators open their 
doors at once; they may go on with their Home-rule agita- 
tion, and no one will object; for they will not, in that case, 
be able to paralyse the new land-tenure system, as they have 
effectually paralysed the old. What we do think of the mos} 
unspeakable importance is that Government should make 
every one feel that they will not permit such interference 
with the more just law as that which made the previous and 
unjust law a mere name, without anything of the power of 
law behind it. It was, of course, very hard to enforce rigidly 
a law which had been admitted by all rational persons to be 
sometimes in principle unjust, and often a source of very bitter 
hardship. But now that we have got rid of this stumbling-block, 
and substituted as just a law as we can substitute for that which 
was felt to be oppressive, we ought to lend that law all the 
advantage of the most absolute authority, and not permit another 
era of paralysis. We do not for a moment believe that under 
the new law a universal strike against rent is possible. But if 
Mr. Parnell’s organisation is to persevere in the course for 
which apparently he was preparing, after his careful and 
elaborate outburst in the House on Monday, it may long delay 
the full enforcement of the new law, and, above all, disturh 
that attitude of popular acquiescence which is essential to its 
successful operation. We hold that any attempt to get up a 
new campaign against rents, as the new Court is to revise them, 
would be most pernicious to Ireland, and that it would not be 
possible to let loose the agitators, if that is to be the direction 
of their energies for the future. A new tenure law that 
carries no authority will hardly be better than the old. 
It is only by enforcing its authority with all the 
strength at the disposal of the Executive, that a fair chance 
for the new order of things can be obtained. Therefore, if 
the Government are wise, they will open the doors of Kilmain- 
ham Gaol only on reasonable evidence that there is to be no 
attempt to paralyse the State by withholding the “ fair rent,” 
as it was paralysed by the withholding of the rent which was 
not supposed to be fair. Let the agitators take up purely 
political subjects, if they will; but to let them out of prison, 
if they are to go back to their old sphere of labour, and try to 
persuade the tenant-farmers to make the new tenures as im- 
potent as the old, would be to increase very needlessly and 
unjustifiably the embarrassments of a critical period. 

Of course, it may happen,—we trust it will bappen,—that 
the Irish farmers will understand so well all they gain by 
the new law, that no agitators will be able to divert 
them from taking full advantage of the new system. 
And in that case, of course, if the Government are 
absolutely sure of their own strength, the agitators might 
be allowed to do their worst. But if it is a re:ponsible 
thing to shut up agitators on suspicion, it is also a re- 
sponsible thing to release them, without proof either that 
that suspicion was not justified, or that the danger is at an 
end. The transition from a bad system to a good, is a transi- 
tion of very great delicacy. There must have been many 
false hopes excited, as well as just hopes. There must be 
many who will think that they have not profited enough, if 
justice is to be done. And whatever the objection,—which we 
certainly do not undervalue,—to detaining in prison men on 
doubtful evidence of their criminality, there is a still greater 
objection to releasing them at the particular moment when the 
mischief they could do would be at its maximum, There- 
fore, while we most earnestly desire to see the prisons 
emptied of these suspects, as soon as ever the Land Bill 
becomes law, if that be possible, we should only wish to 
see that course taken on pretty clear evidence that they can 
no longer do the mischief which they were immured to check, 
or some greater mischief still, With a just law in operation, we 
do wish to see it enforced with the utmost promptitude and 
vigour. Ireland has been long enough steeped in social 
anarchy. The reform she needed, once achieved, that anarchy 
ought to disappear. All intentional resistance to justice,—to 
the new justice worthy of the name,—should be dealt with in 
a manner to show that now at length the law is to be asserted, 
and that no Land League is to be suffered to stand and parley 
between the equity of the new system and the Irish people. 
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THE “ MODERATION” OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


HE House of Lords is going to be as moderate as Mr. 
Fawcett expected. Lord Salisbury does not advise his 
followers to throw out the Irish Land Bill, and speech after 
speech which condemns with the utmost bitterness every prin- 
ciple of importance contained in the Land Bill, concludes with 
the recommendation to let it pass. Nevertheless the “* modera- 
tion” of the Peers fills us with alarm, not, indeed, on account of 
the practical reasonableness with which they propose to act, but 
because they not only permit us to see, but vehemently declare, 
that that moderation is not in the least moderation of opinion, 
but is rather a profound reluctance to act upon opinions 
which they openly avow to be anything in the world but 
moderate. Take Lord Salisbury, who is the leader of the 
great majority in the House. What did he openly tell us 
of his view? He says the object of the Bill is to “cheat” 
the landlord, in order to give something to the tenant, 
—though it is possible, he adds, in a moment of excessive 
candour, that “cheating,” as expressive of intentional fraud, 
may be too strong a word. He quotes the opinion of 
the République Frangaise that the object of the Bill is 
to embody in our Irish land-law a “decided Socialism,” 
and this judgment Lord Salisbury enthusiastically accepts. 
He says that from this time forward, the landlord will 
took upon the Imperial Parliament and the Government as one 
of his most formidable dangers, as a source of new earthquakes, 
from which it will be impossible to preserve himself and his 
property, and the date of which it will be equally impossible to 
foresee ; that he will for the future feel, and justly feel, like 
an Armenian peasant who expects the Government at any time 
“to send down and take away part of his rights.”’ And having 
said all this, Lord Salisbury advises their Lordships to pass the 
Bill. The Marquis of Waterford goes further. He not only 
considers the measure to be one of “confiscation pure and 
simple,” and certain to result in nothing but “ dire and de- 
sperate disaster in the future ;” but he announces his belief 
that “ the intention ’ of the Chief Secretary for Ireland must 
have been “the ruin of the Irish landlords,”—otherwise, he 
said, he would not have waited, for fear of frightening his 
followers, till the measure was nearly passed to “ throw off the 
mask,” and accept Mr. Parnell’s clause empowering the Court 
to delay judgment in cases at issue between landlord and 
tenant till the Commission had decided the question of a 
fair rent. The Marquis of Waterford, therefore, not only 
thinks the Bill wholly bad and ruinous, but one animated by 
a bad purpose ; and yet he, too, declares it to be a “ necessity ” 
to give the Bill a second reading. Lord Lytton considers the 
Bill ‘a step, and a long step,” to either “a dissolution of the 
nation,” or else “ civil war;” but he, too, deprecates not passing 
the second reading. The Duke of Argyll holds it to be a Bill 
for establishing one institution which is “* eminently ridiculous,” 
and another institution which is “eminently unjust ;” that it 
“deprives all the landlords of Ireland of their privileges,” and 
“ releases them from their duties ;” but he assumes its passing 
asa matter of course. Even Lord Cairns, who has evidently 
a much better secret opinion of the Bill than the rest of his 
party, charges the Government with having, by their negligence 
and incapability, created the circumstances which render it 
essential to pass the Bill, but still hopes that it may be passed 
without any amendment “ which would alter its main lines 
and features.” 
_ Now, what are we to say of the fitness of an assembly 
to revise legislation in the interests of true “ moderation” 
which thinks thus of it at heart? What would Pope 
have said to an edition of the “ Dunciad” edited by Dennis? 
What would the Cobden Club say to submitting their 
publications to the revision of Sir Edward Sullivan ? 
What would the Charity Organisation Society say to offering 
a veto on its operations to a Committee of Begging-letter 
Writers? We do not see that any of these arrangements would 
be much more dangerous in principle than asking any assembly 
whatever to exercise its moderation by the revision of a measure 
which it thinks deliberately a Socialistic proposal, intended 
to cheat one class and benefit another, and regards as a 
fatal source of moral earthquakes and oppression; which it 
brands as one of confiscation pure and simple, certain to 
result in dire and desperate disaster, nay, absolutely intended 
by at least one of its authors to be the ruin of the Irish 
landlords; which it conceives to be one carrying us a step, 
and a long step, to either a dissolution of the nation 
or civil war; which it declares to contain principles 
eminently ridiculous and eminently unjust, depriving a 





great class of its privileges, and relieving it of its duties; 
finally, one the responsibility for which ought to be laid 
on the Government as a species of indelible guilt. Now, is 
it in the power of any class of men so to enter into a 
measure which they think wholly bad in principle and origin, 
as to improve it? Of course, all “improvement” must, in the 
mind of a great popular assembly animated by such feelings, 
take the form of striking at the heart of the thing to be 
improved,—must, in fact, go just as near to improving it off 
the face of the earth as the improvers dare go. This was what 
the House of Lords did with the Disturbance Bill of last year, to 
the great injury of Ireland, and with the result of rendering the 
Coercion Acts of this year absolutely necessary in the belief of a 
most reluctant Liberal Government, as well as of aggravating 
enormously the urgency of the measure which has just passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords. The present Bill, the 
Lords, with one accord, tell us that they dare not improve off the 
face of the earth ; but is there a question in any man’s mind of 
the absolute and dominant prepossession with which they set 
themselves to gulp down as much of the nauseous medicine 
as they must, and to pour away as much of it as they dare? 
The metaphor is not ours. Lord Lytton explicitly declares 
the remedy of the Government to be composed of ‘ the most 
nauseous and suspicious ingredients ;” and after such a confes- 
sion, who can doubt for a moment that all who share his 
opinion,—and they are the great majority of the House 
of Lords,—will ask themselyes how much it is neces- 
sary to retain, and how much it will be tolerably safe to 
throw away? In other words, the moderation of the House 
of Lords will consist, not in the least in the careful revision 
of the principle of legislation from an independent point of 
view, but in the amount of fear to which they yield, that is, 
in the disposition to panic which induces them to accept, against 
their will, a certain dose of this unpalatable remedy which 
they regard not as a cure, but as a most dangerous stimulus 
to the virulence of the disease. 

We can hardly imagiae any sort of moderation less likely 
to result in good to the State, than moderation which is 
nothing but an excess of fear restraining a redundance of hate. 
True moderating influence starts from sympathy with the end 
proposed, but balances that sympathy by due consideration for 
other ends, which are also good, though more or less at cross- 
purposes with this end. In that sense, old men moderate 
the hopes of the young,—experienced men moderate the 
zeal of the inexperienced,—and wise men moderate the 
one-sidedness of enthusiasts. But when moderation is no- 
thing in the world but the bridle and curb which timidity 
and terror impose on hatred, it is not necessarily a principle 
of wisdom at all, and may be a principle of folly; for there 
is nothing more certain than that the attenuation of a good 
thing may often turn a good thing into a bad thing, while even 
the attenuation of a bad thing may easily turn a bad thing 
into a worse. There can be no doubt at all now that the 
water with which the House of Lords diluted the Irish Land 
Bill of 1870 tended, even in the opinion of many of those who 
helped to supply it, to extinguish the good of the remedy it- 
self, and to hasten the need for doing something much stronger. 
And, again, there is no doubt in our minds that the attenu- 
ation of a Maine Liquor Law into an Alliance Law, such 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson advocates, would, by substituting the 
caprice of each particular locality for the vote of a whole 
nation, turn a bad principle into one at once much weaker and 
much worse. Nothing can be less true than that the attenu- 
ation of what is good renders it less dangerous in the sense 
of those who think it bad; or than that the attenuation of 
what is bad will, even in the sense of those who think it bad, 
make it less mischievous, rather than more. If you do not 
carry out the principle on which a measure is founded, you 
give what is good in it no fair chance, and yet you may easily 
give whatever is bad in it much more chance than before. 
Lord Dunraven, who did not make either a very wise or a very 
consistent speech, was at least wise in this,—that though he 
inveighed strongly against the Irish Land Bill and those who 
introduced it, he yet exhorted the House of Lords not to 
cripple it, not to turn it into a half-measure, but to give it all 
the extension of which it was capable. Lord Cairns.took the 
same wise line when he asked that the Bill might be passed 
without any amendment altering its main lines and features. 
But are the Lords capable of such self-restraint as this to- 
wards a measure which they positively loathe ? We confess we 
look with the greatest alarm on the moderation of an assembly 
which begins with detesting what it dare not resist. That 
moderation will sometimes involve even a worse mischief than 
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the most flagrant and open hostility. Even if, by accident or 
providence, it does not result in this in any particular 
case, it is impossible to imagine a worse body for revis- 
ing a measure than one which detests its very principle, 
and only acquiesces in it at all from a feeling of fear, untem- 
pered by even the least grain of sympathy. 





M. GAMBETTA AND THE ELECTIONS. 


HE article from the République Francaise which the Paris 
correspondent of the Standard gave at length on Wednes- 
day, deserves the prominence accorded to it. It is a real mani- 
festo from M. Gambetta, a real warning to the constituencies 
that, if they wish to have him as Prime Minister, they must take 
certain specific steps to obtain their wish ; and his subsequent 
speech at Tours lends it, on the whole, additional authority. 
If the Serutin de Liste had been voted, M. Gambetta 
would have been under no necessity to put out such a 
manifesto. With election by Departments, he could have 
secured the return, not merely of a Republican majority 
—that is placed beyond doubt, even under the Scrutin 
d’Arrondissement—but of an homogeneous Republican ma- 
jority. With election by Arrondissement, he evidently does 
not feel secure of this; consequently, his first act is, not 
to construct a programme, not to tell the electors what they 
will get by giving him the kind of majority he desires, but 
to make them understand that if they return a majority of the 
same kind as the majority in the present Chamber, affairs will 
go on in precisely the same fashion as that which has created 
so much dissatisfaction during the last thirty months. The 
description given in the article of the Ministerial crises which 
have been so frequent during that time is exceedingly true. 
The writer provides the electors with a form of self-examina- 
tion. They are to ask themselves whether they think it 
correct that changes in the Cabinet should take place when 
the Chamber is not sitting, or during the Session by the help 
of votes which astonish even those who give them; whether 
a majority of thirteen, including ten Ministers, is a sufficient 
majority; whether a Cabinet which presides over the for- 
tunes of thirty-six millions of Frenchmen ought to be divided, 
and to show that it is divided, on questions of capital import- 
ance ; whether a policy which makes two steps forward and 
then one step backward, is such a policy as the electors care 
for. If this state of things is admitted to be unsatisfactory, 
who is to blame for it? Not the Ministers, for several of them 
have shown themselves men of great capacity. Not the Senate, 
alternately timid and suspicious as the Senate has shown itself. 
The really guilty party is the Chamber of Deputies. That 
Chamber has done much, since it has triumphed over re- 
action and made the Republic real and vital. But though it 
could defeat Marshal MacMahon, it could not substitute for his 
policy, a policy as coherent as his, though of a different kind. 
{n order to do this, it must have contained a compact 
majority, not a majority broken up into incapable and 
mutually hostile sections, each of which has usually been 
divided into halves on every important question, With 
a majority of this kind, it was impossible for a Cabinet to 
have a decided policy. Such a policy implies that the Govern- 
ment feel secure in the fidelity of their supporters; whereas, 
in this case, they could never feel sure that the supporters of 
to-day would not be opponents of to-morrow. In this way, 
one Minister gave place to another, each change representing 
nothing but the momentary caprice of the Chamber, and con- 
sequently doing nothing to bring about a more stable state of 
affairs. 

Nothing can be more accurate than this sketch of the Par- 
iamentary history of the last two years and a half. It is in- 
complete, however, in one curious particular, No mention is 
made in it of M. Gambetta’s own share in these successive 
Ministerial crises. Yet, unless public opinion has been entirely 
misled, there was not one of them which he might not 
have prevented, not many which he did not provoke. 
It was essential to his purpose that he should not himself be 
forced to take office, that he should not himself be even offered 
office, until a new Chamber had brought with it a new 
majority ; and this could only be brought about by keeping 
the Deputies amused by a succession of new faces on the 
Ministerial bench. Not even to please M. Gambetta would 
they retain a Minister of whom they had grown weary, 
but they were willing to try a fresh Minister as often 
as M. Gambetta liked. This sense, that each Prime Minister 
stood in the same relation to M. Gambetta as his predecessor, 
and that in a Ministerial crisis nothing was really at stake, 





helped, of course, to make these crises more frequent. It was 
always safe to indulge in them, because M. Gambetta stood 
always in the background, ready to see that no harm 
followed. It was his object, so long as the present 
Chamber should last, to keep things going in such a 
way as should neither be intolerable nor too endurable, 
Now that a new Chamber is to be elected, he is above all 
things anxious that it should not be a reproduction of the 
actual Chamber, but rather be elected on considerations more 
or less closely connected with confidence in himself. 

It may be taken, perhaps, as a proof of M. Gambetta’s con- 
fidence that he has but to make his countrymen realise that he 
is only to be had on his own terms, in order to get those 
terms, that he is so silent about the measures which they are 
to expect from him, if they give him full support. There ig 
nothing in the article of the Republique Frangaise which iden- 
tifies him irretrievably with any section of the Left. It hegins 
by a civil reference to those “frankly Republican” journais 
which would make the elections turn upon the revision of the 
Constitution, the complete reform of the magistracy, or 
the suppression of the budget of Public Worship, but 
upon none of these questions does it give any certain 
sound. It prefers to put them aside for the time being, ag 
being altogether secondary in importance to the creation of 
a working Parliamentary majority. In other words, it urges 
the electors to prefer men to measures. M. Gambetta is on 
many points quite willing to take his policy from the 
Chamber, and if he can induce the electors to make him 
Prime Minister and trust him heartily, he will have time, by- 
and-by, to ascertain what is the precise direction in which 
the Chamber wishes to be led. On the other hand, this 
method has its inconveniences. It may send up a majority 
pledged to support a particular Minister; but if this Minister is 
associated with no particular policy, it may turn out that 
different sections of the majority entertain different ideas of 
what they are to expect from him. M. Gambetta’s relations with 
his constituents have probably been in part the cause of this 
reticence about his policy. It would be a very great triumph 
for the Extreme Left, if he were to be beaten in Belleville, 
Whatever be the real distinction between Opportunists and 
Radicals, M. Gambetta has never admitted that it is any- 
thing more than a difference of opinion as to the time when, 
and the order in which, certain things are to be done. So 
long as he is returned by the artisan quarter of Paris, he can 
plead that the capital is Opportunist, and that M. Clémenceau 
and his friends misrepresent it when they make it out to be 
anything else. But if Belleville shows discontent, it will be 
almost impossible to preach this doctrine any longer. The 
declaration at Tours that the basis of the senatorial elections 
must be improved is probably a moderate concession intended 
to take effect in Belleville. The French are very sensitive 
to the least semblance of defeat, and it is possible that to be 
beaten in Belleville might Jose M. Gambetta extreme votes 
elsewhere, without gaining him any moderate votes by way of 
exchange. To keep Belleville in good-humour, and yet not 
to make a positive breach between himself and the Moder- 
ate Left, will be a great feat of political steering. M. 
Gambetta will have to satisfy the Paris artisan, who desires to 
make a pretty clean sweep of all existing institutions, and at 
the same time not to offend the peasants, who are, on the 
whole, very fairly satisfied with existing institutions, and who, 
if we may trust appearances, are less delighted with M. Gam- 
betta since the invasion of Tunis than they were before. If he 
is to succeed in carrying both these extremes along with him for 
the next fortnight, it will be by sheer personal ascendency. 





MR. BRADLAUGH AGAIN. 


N R. BRIGHT has been much censured for seizing the 
pl opportunity of the forcible removal of Mr. Bradlaugh 
from the House of Commons, to raise a question more or less 
irrelevant to that strictly before the House, and press upon 
its consideration the point whither this constant refusal to deal 
at all with the case of the Northampton Election is really 
leading it. And no doubt, it must be admitted that the ques- 
tion as to the conduct of the Speaker in directing Mr. Brad- 
laugh to be forcibly removed, was the only one really before the 
House, and that Mr. Bright was, strictly speaking, out of 
order in the appeal he made to the House to settle the ques- 
tion in some way more consistent with the rights of the 
borough of Northampton than this reiterated expulsion 
of Mr. Bradlaugh from the precincts of the House of 
Commons. But though so much must be admitted, it must 
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also be admitted that no occasion can be better adapted 
to press on the House the meaning of what it is doing, than 
one in which a duly elected Member is violently removed with 
a torn coat from the Lobby, while an excited crowd outside is 
vehemently cheering his attempt to assert what he believes, 
with some plausibility, to be his legal right. Everybody knows 
that in an English Assembly the impressiveness of the occa- 
sion for saying a thing, is quite as important as the abstract 
justice of what is said, and we venture to assert that Mr. 
Bright’s warm appeal for justice will be felt in hundreds of 
thousands of hearts, where there does not linger the least 
trace of sympathy with Mr. Bradlaugh’s offensive opinions on 
either ethics or religion. The true test of justice is willing- 
ness to abide by the same principles, and to deal out the 
same treatment, to friend and foe. Whatever else can be said, 
no one can think it just that, with no law limiting to 
Theists the right to be Members of Parliament, and with no 
disposition either in the House of Commons or out of it to 
make such a law, Mr. Bradlaugh should be forcibly prevented 
from doing his duty to his constituents, just because the House 
has chosen to regard his confession that he attaches no sig- 
nificance to the special sanction of an oath, as an excuse for 
refusing to let him comply with the letter of the statute. 
This is just the sort of thing which justly excites public irri- 
tation, and which will do more to give Mr. Bradlaugh a fac- 
titious and most unfortunate popularity than any recognition 
of his legal status as M.P. for Northampton could by any 
possibility produce. Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism and his share 
in the publication of an unworthy book, do not deprive him of 
the protection of English law; and they ought not to deprive 
him of the protection belonging to his legitimate political 
privileges. That they have been permitted to have that 
effect is the greatest misfortune for the cause of a pure 
religion and morality that has happened for many a day. 
However, there is, unfortunately, no question, just at present, 
of cancelling the injustice done to Mr. Bradlaugh by the deci- 
sion of the House. Of course the vote supporting the Speaker 
was altogether inevitable and legitimate. Mr. Brand blundered, 
as we believe, in the early stages of this affair, but he was 
not blundering in what he did on Wednesday. He could not 
have acted otherwise than he did, and this Mr. Bright himself 
expressly admitted. The question now is how best to remedy 
the: injustice committed. And, for our own parts, we 
should say that by far the best way of doing so would 
be, next session, to abolish the oath of allegiance altogether, 
which is really no more requisite and of no more use for 
Members of Parliament than for British citizens assembling 
for any other public duty. Who would dream of administer- 
ing an oath of allegiance to the electors when they 
place their names on the Register or give their votes, 
and yet the electors in sending men to Parliament 
are performing just as grave a public duty, and one quite as 
likely to influence the future welfare of the State, as the persons 
selected by the Electorate, after they have been chosen, are per- 
forming, when they come together to deliberate. Why should we 
get into difliculties in consequence of the wording of a special 
oath of allegiance devised for Parliamentary purposes, when 
we find that there is no necessity at all to insist on 
any oath of the same kind for electoral purposes, and 
that its absence has never even been so much as missed ? 
It may be said that a Member of Parliament, when he 
once takes his seat, is protected by privilege, and that 
since, therefore, if he talks treason he cannot be punished, 
he ought to be placed under some previous engage- 
ment not to talk treason. That seems to us a very weak 
argument, because everybody knows that if any particular 
change were considered to be for the benefit of the Empire at 
large, even though to talk of it did involve technical treason, 
no Member of Parliament in the world would be prevented by 
his oath from talking treason of that sort. Members of Parlia- 
ment say what, on the whole, they think to be for the benefit 
of the State ; and will continue to say this, whether they take 
an oath of allegiance or not. If treason is at work, as per- 
haps it may be now at work, it will be discovered, punished, 
and its mischief purged away, if we can detect and 
punish it at all, without any relation whatever to the 
oath of allegiance. The oath of allegiance is a mere 
historical form, and nothing else. It prevents nothing that 
is dangerous, and causes nothing that is useful. It is a form, 
and nothing more. We believe, therefore, that if the Govern- 
ment had the courage to propose to Parliament in the next 
Session the repeal of all compulsory oaths as conditions sine 
quad non of Parliamentary service, they would be doing what 





would be of considerable advantage to the State, and no injury 
to it whatever ; what would save valuable time ; what would pre- 
vent for the whole future the rise of another such case as Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s ; and finally, what would take away his particular 
grievance, without legislating for his case, or that of any of 
his friends or disciples. Such a course would prevent a con- 
siderable waste of time on the opening of every new Parliament, 
and would not glorify Mr. Bradlaugh ; indeed it would relegate 
him to the wholesome obscurity from which, unfortunately, 
all this agitation has fished him out. 





TENANT-RIGHT AND A PEASANT PROPRIETARY. 


MIDST the storm of angry but ineffectual words with 
which the House of Lords has thought it worth while 
to meet the Land Bill, there are passing sentences and detached 
arguments which furnish matter for consideration, and some 
of which may not, in the minds of a less biassed assembly, 
lead quite to the conclusion at which the speaker aimed. 
Amongst these is the objection of the Marquis of Waterford, 
that the legalisation of tenant-right throughout Ireland would 
tend to discourage the tenant from buying the fee-simple of his 
holding, under the Purchase Clauses of the Bill. The argument 
is that large sums will be expended in the purchase of tenant- 
right, and that a man who has paid, perhaps, twenty years’ 
purchase of his rent for the occupancy of his holding will not 
be disposed afterwards to give twenty-five years’ purchase for 
the fee-simple. This argument was intended to enforce the 
constantly-repeated assertion that the Purchase, Reclamation, 
and Emigration Clauses of the Bill are merely ornamental, and 
will be inoperative. We will refer to the argument in this 
connection in a moment ; but in the meantime, its bearing upon 
the aceusations brought against the portion of the Bill relating to 
free-sale is very important, and coald hardly have been perceived 
by the noble speaker. The charge, reiterated ad nauseam by 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, the Duke of Argyll, and 
every opponent of the Bill, has been that a new right and a 
new property were conferred on the tenant at the expense of the 
landlord. You enable, it is said, the tenant to sell his interest 
in his holding; where does his interest come from? He 
had nothing he could sell before, and after the Bill passes he 
will have something. How is this something created, and at 
whose expense ? It must be by subtraction from the interest of 
the landlord. But this argument assumes that the value of the 
holding is a fixed quantity, in which the landlord and tenant 
are interested in shares; and that, consequently, if you in- 
crease the share of the one, you decrease the share of the 
other. But the Marquis of Waterford’s argument, in the 
passage we have alluded to, is that, by conferring tenant-right, 
you add something to the total value of the holding. The 
landlord’s interest will, he says, remain as before,—something 
for which the tenant or any other purchaser will give twenty- 
five years’ purchase; while over and above this there will be 
the right of occupancy, for which the purchasing tenant will 
already have paid, perhaps, twenty years’ purchase. Which- 
ever of these views is right, it is obvious that both cannot be. 
If it is true that the price of the holding will be unduly en- 
hanced by the creation of tenant-right, so that tenants pur- 
chasing both the tenant-right and the fee-simple will not get 
their moncy’s worth (which, by the way, is an ambiguous ex- 
pression in such a case, for the worth to the purchaser may be 
quite different to the worth in the market), it cannot also be 
true that tenant-right is created at the expense of the land- 
lord. In fact, if the latter view were correct, the man who 
had given twenty years’ purchase for the tenant-right would 
be able to purchase the fee-simple for five,—a reductio ad 
absurdum. 
In reality, the Marquis of Waterford, in his anxiety to make 
a point against the Bill, has shown how utterly abstract and 
beside the mark are the objections which his brother Peers 
have been advancing with such an air of unquestioned 
authority. Throughout the debate in the Lords, it has been 
assumed, by speakers hostile to the Bill, that the Irish land- 
lords’ interest is the same as the English; and all those cus- 
toms and habits which have really formed the land-law of 
Ireland, and which it is the object of this Bill formally to re- 
cognise, have been passed over in silence, as though they did 
not exist. What shall we say to a country where, for the mere 
right of occupancy, the tenant-right as it stands now, as much as 
from forty to seventy times the rental has sometimes been given 
Yet this is the case in parts of Donegal, with regard to land 
by no means under-rented. And hasit ever been suggested by 
those who were most hostile to tenant-right that its effect in 
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Ulster has been to lower rents? The argument has sometimes 
been used that payment for tenant-right was a deduction 
from the working capital of the tenant ; but we have never 
heard that it involved any loss to the landlord. And yet 
if the view of Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Argyll 
be correct, there could be no difficulty in showing that 
Ulster landlords are distinctly worse off than those of 
other parts of Ireland. But the matter cannot, perhaps, be 
better summed up than by Lord Carlingford, himself an 
Irish landlord. ‘The principle of tenant-right, he says, 
runs through the whole system of Irish landholding. 
“The moment you look below the surface, you find it, 
in one shape or another, even where you least expect it, 
and where its existence is denied. An agent says he sets 
himself against it, but you find that A sells to B, while the 
agent either winks at the transaction, or looks the other way ; 
a landlord sets his face against the growth of tenant-right, but 
you find that he is ready to take from the incoming tenant 
the arrears owing by his predecessor... .. . In the endless 
cases which are constantly occurring in Ireland where the 
tenant is permitted by his landlord to sell his interest, does 
the landlord think the tenant is selling anything which be- 
longs to him?” And the Marquis of Lansdowne, another 
Irish landlord and a sufficiently hostile critic of the Bill, 
endorses this view when he states that in Ulster the tenant- 
right and the landlord’s fee-simple together make a sum 
far in excess of the selling or letting value of the farm 
as a whole. Such sentences as these are worth any 
amount of abstract declamation as to the source whence the 
value of tenant-right must come,—declamation upon which 
those who utter it are afraid to act, and which in reality they 
would be very sorry to see acted upon. 

Will, then, the result which the Marquis of Waterford fears 
occur? Will occupiers with tenant-right be deterred from 
purchasing? Or, to put the question in a more practical 
form,—Will the recognition of tenant-right outweigh in its 
effect on the possible purchasing tenant the inducements and 
facilities held out and given by the Act? This question 
seems to be almost answered for us by what has taken 
place under the Church Disestablishment Act. The ar- 
rangements contemplated by the present Bill for facilitating 
purchase by tenants are framed on the model of the 
practice of the Church Commissioners, and a repetition of 
the action of those Commissioners may be expected. Now, 
the bulk of the Church property was glebe land, situate chiefly 
in Ulster, and more than half of the total holdings at the dis- 
posal of the Commission have been sold to tenants, upwards 
of 4,000 freeholders being created. This does not lead to the 
conclusion that the existence of tenant-right deters the man 
who has paid for it from purchasing the fee, when it is placed 
within his reach. And this is the extreme case,—but, it must 
be remembered, not the case which will present itself through- 
out a great part of Ireland. It is a charge against the Bill 
that tenant-right is given to a number of persons who have 
paid nothing for it. Unless it be shown that it is given at the 
expense of the landlords, we cannot see how the charge is 
relevant; and again, owing to that extensive prevalence of 
tenant-right in some shape alluded to by Lord Carlingford, it 
may be doubted if it is to any great extent true. But to what- 
ever extent it is true, the Marquis of Waterford’s argument 
fails, for it is not to be supposed that the bulk of the existing 
tenants are going to sell their occupancy directly the Bill 
passes. It is a settlement on the land which they wish, not a 
price for parting with it. The majority of them will remain 
in their holdings, and for many years, therefore, sales by the 
Land Commission will be made to tenants who have not 
bought the tenant-right conferred by the Act, whatever they 
may have paid before the Act passed. It will not be the fault 
of the Act, therefore, if they give, or are asked to give, forty- 
five years’ purchase for the land. 

There is another consideration not alluded to by Lord Water- 
ford, and bearing upon both the points under discussion. 
Unoccupied land does fetch in Ireland considerably more than 
land in the possession of atenant. The Church Commissioners 
realised forsmall untenanted freeholds pricesequal to 50 per cent. 
more than the market price of the land, if occupied ; and the 
numerous experienced witnesses examined before Mr. Lefevre’s 
Committee in 1878 were agreed that the absence of a tenant 
greatly enhanced the selling value of land. It is needless to 
dwell upon the cogency of this fact, in enforcing the statements 
of Lord Carlingford which we have quoted, and in negativing 
the contention that tenant-right must come out of the land- 
lords’ interest. But it also shows that tenants will not, taking 





Ireland as it is, be acting so very foolishly, if they do pay more 
for the tenant-right and the fee purchased separately, than 
another purchaser would pay for the fee subject to a tenant’s 
occupation. 

And there is one other suggestion in the recent debate 
which should be noticed, coming, as it does, from one who has 
special experience of the subject under discussion. Lord 
Monck expressed a doubt whether the universal recognition of 
free sale might not possibly have the effect of lowering the 
selling value of tenant-right. Hitherto, its recognition has 
been a luxury obtainable on some estates, and not on others ; 
and itis quite possible that tenant-right may, in these favoured 
spots, have commanded a fancy price. Any such accidental 
adjunct of value will now be removed; and the article sold 
will Lenceforth consist only of the value of the tenant’s 
improvements, and of that good-will which represents the 
exceptional value of land for purposes of agricultural occu- 
pancy produced by the habits and tastes of the Irish people, 
and by the repressive legislation of England in past times, 
which destroyed the manufacturing industries of the country, 





THE DYNAMITE CAMPAIGN. 


YE seem to be on the threshold of a new epoch in the 
revolutionary era. Dangers which have always been 
supposed to be the peculiar penalty of greatness, and to 
menace only Kings and statesmen, are being brought home to 
the mass of mankind. We may pooh-pooh the ravings of 
O'Donovan Rossa and his satellites as much as we please, but 
the attempt on the Liverpool Town Hall and the shipment of 
the infernal machines are facts, which cannot be even plausibly 
explained on any other theory than that there is a body of 
men bent at any cost upon availing themselves to the full, 
without scruple or remorse, of all the means which the latest 
discoveries of science put into their hands for creating havoc and 
panic in the great centres of English life. The rapid develop- 
ment which has been going on during the last few years in the 
practical manipulation of destructive agencies has largely 
modified, if it has not for the time completely reversed, 
the conditions upon which the relative strength of the orderly 
and the anarchic forces in Society depends. Under any but 
very abnormal circumstances, the vast majority of persons in 
a settled community have a direct interest in the preservation 
of life and property. Hitherto, their numerical superiority has 
given them, as against anti-social movements, an almost incal- 
culable advantage, arising not only from their preponderating 
physical power in the event of an actual conflict, but also 
from their ability to set apart a standing body-guard of disci- 
plined men for detective and defensive purposes. But it may 
be doubted whether this advantage has not ceased to exist. 
As has often happened before, a new scientific departure 
threatens to render a whole section of the social machine com- 
paratively ineffective, and to upset the theory upon which it 
has been worked. The organisation which was _ perfectly 
capable of keeping in check all the traditional forms of con- 
spiracy and insurrection, is powerless against dynamite. Half 
a dozen individuals, with a small command of funds and a 
smattering of chemical and mechanical knowledge, can, 
without doing anything to excite attention, or exposing 
themselves to any considerable personal risk, provide and 
arrange the materials for the destruction of a town. 
It is true that up to this moment we have been spared 
any great catastrophe,—unless, indeed, Rossa’s account of 
the loss of the ‘Doterel’ be the true one. But it is not 
pleasant to reflect that, whether it be the fact or not, it is at 
any rate possible, that only a single batch out of the whole 
consignment of infernal machines has been discovered, and 
that the remainder are still at large. In the presence of such 
a novel peril, no one can feel any confidence that the pre- 
cautionary and protective forces will prove equal to the occa- 
sion, Even if no calamity should occur, the sense of helpless 
foreboding which such a state of things creates is both dis- 
turbing and demoralising. But if the threats of the American 
Fenians should turn out to be more than mere vapouring, and 
a railway-train should be blown up, or a populous quarter 
wrecked, we should not be surprised to see a savage outburst 
of vindictiveness, which would act upon blind suspicion, and 
in despair of a better remedy would resort, by way of reprisals, 
to lynch-law, or even to private war. 

How, then, if these evils are to be avoided, is society to pro- 
tect itself? Prevention is, no doubt, better than punishment ; 
but is prevention possible? So far as the means of destruc- 
tion are imported from abroad, nothing short of a minute and 
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searching inspection of every cargo which is. landed would 
suffice for the purpose. The explosive machines are small in 
bulk and easily packed, and unless every bale of “ cotton’ and 
every barrel of “cement” is to be ransacked, there is no 
security against their clandestine introduction. The mere 
attempt to enforce such a system of organised espionage as 
alone would be really effective, would paralyse the foreign 
trade of the country. Nor can we feel much confidence in 
the results of a more stringent regulation of the internal 
trade in explosives. Something might, doubtless, be done to 
render the purchase of substances like dynamite, the facilities 
for procuring which appear to be alarmingly great, a more 
difficult matter. The possession, or manufacture, or con- 
veyance of explosives without a licence might be made 
an offence of a high order. But some, at least, of the 
most potent destructive agents can be compounded from 
their ingredients with comparative ease, by a person who 
has any familiarity with practical chemistry. So, again, 
the enormovs area which has to be watched and defended 
against the attempts of men who have taken universal and 
indiscriminate destruction for their province, makes it ex- 
tremely improbable, however alert the vigilance of the authori- 
ties may be, that there will not be at any given moment some 
unguarded spot which may be made the object of attack. 
Purely precautionary measures are thus likely to prove un- 
availing, and the only resource which remains is to increase 
both the simplicity and the severity of this branch of the 
criminal law. We are as averse as it is possible to be to any- 
thing like panic legislation. But as the evidence accumu- 
lates from day to day of what is being said and done on the 
other side of the Ailantic, it becomes more and more clear 
that it is necessary to strike terror into these social assassins. 
It is not a case of men driven to desperate courses by a sense 
of wrong to which they are denied legitimate means of expres- 
sion, and ready to imperil their lives in fanatical devotion to a 
lost cause. Whether we judge them by their aims or by their 
methods, we can recall no instance of a conspiracy which was 
at the same time more sordid, more wrong-headed, and more 
cowardly. In dealing with people of this kind, and with 
their agents and tools, intimidation is our true policy, and a 
vigorous penal law, stringently administered, our most effective 
weapon. 


Upon this point, the case of the two Irishmen who were 
tried on Tuesday for attempting to blow up the Liverpool 
Town Hall deserves attention. They were convicted, and 
sentenced to a punishment which no reasonable critic will 
call unduly severe. But although the trial ended satisfac- 
torily, it illustrated certain defects in the state of the law 
which, now that the dynamite campaign is being carried on in 
earnest, it is desirable to remedy without delay. The prisoners 
were charged alternatively, in the indictment, with three 
offences. The count which imputed to them an intention to 
commit murder was withdrawn by the prosecution, on the 
ground that, the Town Hall not being an _ ordinary 
dwelling-place, it would be difficult to ask the jury 
to infer that the outrage was perpetrated with the 
direct object of taking away life. That the accused 
were guilty of the statutory crime of “ placing against or near 
a building an explosive substance, with intent to damage or 
destroy the building ’—a crime which is complete, “ whether 
or not any explosion take place, and whether or not 
any damage be caused ’—was, of course, upon the 
evidence clearly established. But the maximum punishment 
for this offence is fourteen years’ penal servitude, which, 
under the circumstances, would have been far from adequate. 
The prosecution accordingly attempted further to obtain a 
conviction under a statute which enacts that, “ Whosoever 
shall unlawfully and maliciously, by the explosion of gun- 
powder or other explosive substance, destroy or damage any 
building, whereby the life of any person shall be endangered,” 
shall be guilty of felony, and liable to penal servitude for life. 
Fortunately, as one may say, for the ends of justice, there 
were two persons in the Town Hall at the time of the explo- 
sion, whose lives were actually endangered by what occurred, 
and the prisoners were therefore found guilty, and sentenced 
upon this count. But it might well have been otherwise, and 
an explosion of a most diabolical kind, conceived and carried 
through with an indifference to life which is fully as bad as a 
murderous intent, would then have met with insufficient 
punishment. To graduate the penalty for offences of this kind, 
according as the life of any person was or was not in fact en- 
dangered, is to measure it by what may be a merely accidental 
circumstance. When these attempts are made upon buildings, 





like the London Mansion House or the Liverpool Town Hall, 
the criminals who make them neither know nor care whether 
there are human beings within reach of the immediate effects 
of the explosion. Their object is not so much to endanger 
life, as to undermine the general sense of security without 
which civilised society cannot be maintained. Such crimes, 
committed in cold-blood and with a reckless disregard of 
human life, are both far worse morally, and far more dangerous 
to the community, than the mass of ordinary murders which 
are punished with death. Upon any theory of punishment— 
vindictive, deterrent, or protective—they should rank in the 
same class, and be visited with the same penalty as attempts 
to murder, which, again, ought certainly to be punishable, 
though not necessarily always to be punished, with the same 
penalty as murder itself. 








THE WEAK SIDE OF IRISHMEN. 

NX] OTHING strikes us so much, considering the great poli- 
mf tical as well as military qualities which the more dis- 
tinguished Irishmen have shown, as the weakness of their com- 
bining power against anything with the name of a popular 
movement, and this even where the really popular movement is 
all the other way. We have not a doubt, for instance, 
that the fierce ravings of the Fenian Press in America, 
the shrieks against “the murderer Gladstone,” the threats of 
assassination, and so forth, are cordially despised and bitterly 
condemned by the great majority of American Irishmen. But 
we hear nothing of their protest against these mad out- 
pourings, nothing of the kind of meetings to express 
sympathy with and admiration for the statesman threatened, 
which would inevitably be organised by Englishmen under the 
like circumstances, if any coterie of English Catholics had, for 
instance, been silly enough to threaten the French President 
with death for suppressing the Religious Orders; or which 
Italians would speedily organise, if any Italian clique had 
threatened the French President with death for putting down 
severely the Marseilles riot. Of course, the true difficulty 
of all this Land-League business has been that none of 
the hundreds of thousands who heartily approved Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, and heartily disapproved Mr. Michael Davitt’s, 
ever came to the support of the Administration. However 
violent, or, to use Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, however “ epilep- 
tic,” the feeling of the Irreconcilables in Ireland, there is no 
public outburst of steady, vigorous common-sense against it. 
Those who disapprove, shrink into their own shells, however 
numerous. Those only who approve, or fancy they anprove, 
—for even of these, very few do at heart approve the policy of 
raving and threatening,—declare themselves publicly. There 
is an under-current of fear, which prevents the utterance 
of anything that may give popular offence, and an almost 
total absence of the kind of confidence which can create a. 
popular feeling on its own side, by the mere earnestness and depth 
of its conviction. This isa very curious state of mind, especially 
when you connect it with the remarkable absence of anything 
like fear of ridicule in the Irish Irreconcilables who talk and 
publish the either mad or wicked nonsense which we read 
in Fenian-American speeches and Fenian-American organs. 
These Fenian Irish seem to feel no fear whatever of the 
mixed contempt and loathing with which their verdicts of guilty, 
their condemnations to death, and their execrations of all moral 
scruple in the matter of assassination, are read by their country- 
men; while those countrymen, on the other hand, seem to feel 
the utmost delicacy as to any public or common expression of their 
indignation. How is one to account for this, that the hare-brained 
Trish seem to live in an ideal region in which the sense of public 
ridicule and public disapprobation almost utterly disappears, 
while the sensible Irish live in a real region in which the fear of 
popular opposition is so keen, that it paralyses their vigour, and 
weakens their sympathies ? It is almost like the condition of 
things in some large schools, where the public feeling, whatever 
it really is, seems to act wholly on the side of the bad boys, 
and wholly against the good. There, too, it is not by any means 
true that the majority are with the bad boys,—quite the con- 
trary ; but they are timid and even sheepish about expressing 
any sympathy with authority, while those who defy it feel, on 
the contrary, a sense of heroism, and even of glory, in the kind 
of risk which is supposed to attach to the utterance of that 
defiance. We strongly suspect that both in the school and 
among the Fenian Irish, the origin of this shamefacedness 
about expressing sympathy with authority, is the same. The 
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boys regard the masters as having already the whole strength 
on their side, while the culprits, on the other hand, have every- 
thing against them. Therefore they feel as if it were wanting 
in generosity to swell the chorus against the weaker side, which 
is weak enough already. And so the Irish have got into the 
habit of regarding the Government of Ireland as in no need of 
popular help, as too strong either to require or seriously benefit 
by their expressions of sympathy; while they look upon the 
Irreconcilables as naughty boys, who are pretty certain to get 
punished, do what they will, but the measure of whose retribu- 
tion they have no call to increase. Their apathy is due, in fact, 
to a profound disbelief in the efficacy of all this bellowing and 
menacing, as well as a traditional shame which attaches to taking 
the side of authority against rebellion. It is this which has 
probably kept the more sensible Irish so quiet, and so little dis- 
posed to give the support of their popular opinion to the British 
Government. We may hope that this attitude is beginning to 
change. The manly force with which Mr. Shaw, Mr. P. J. Smyth, 
Sir P. O'Brien, and a good many sincere Irish Liberals have de- 
clared for the Government, is the beginning, we trust, of a new 
era. But it is only the beginning. For the most part, the 
traditional feeling of Irishmen is still very much the same,—that 
when they disapprove of rebellion they need say nothing, need 
take no risk; that only when they approve of it, are they bound 
to take such risks as attach to rebellion. 

There is something, too, amongst Irishmen, unless we greatly 
mistake, of what we may call a specially hare-brained audacity, 
which is apt to fail them directly they become reasonable. They 
get more easily intoxicated with a false idea than with a true 
one, and have, indeed, comparatively little capacity for excite- 
ment except under the influence of the suspicion that they are 
taking an excursion into an unreal world. Ail the solemn farce 
of the ceremonial by which, se long ago as June, 1880, they 
condemned to death in Philadelphie “ vine murderer Gladstone,” 
had probably for most of them the same sort of attrac- 
tion which the middle-ages attached to a direct bargain 
with the Devil. Most of them, in all probability, knew 
that the whole ceremony was a dangerous indulgence of 
malignant passion, but enjoyed it more because it gave 
them an excursion into the land of ideal hatreds than because it 
gave any promise of a real assassination. The Irish have much in 
them of the idealism of Shelley, and the sort of courage of 
intellectual intoxication which such idealism brings. Shelley 
himself tells us how, as a boy, he had sought for ghosts, and 
“ called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed,” in 
the search for some intoxicating intellectual emotion ; and the 
Irish, even when they are without Shelley’s genius, seem to 
be drinking of the same kind of wild desire for spiritual excite- 
ments which ordinary people dread and shun. Certainly, it is 
some sort of idealism, however bad, which steels them best 
against the sense of ridicule and shame ; and it is the absence of 
this idealism in those who judge rightly and wisely, which 
seems to rob them of half their élan and their vivacity. A 
sensible Irishman, or an Irishman who is for the time under 
the dominion of good sense, is usually over-cautious. It is 
the harebrained region in‘which the most extraordinary feats of 
popular Irish courage and audacity have been, for the most part, 
exhibited. Ideas, however poor and bad, so long as they are 
exciting and violent, seem to act on the Irish brain as bang or 
hasheesh act upon the ordinary brain,—to transform them 
into different beings, beings capable of greater risks and greater 
follies—and sometimes, too, greater achievements—than ordin- 
ary human beings. But it is odd that Irishmen seem incapable 
of such intoxication with great ideas which are sober and have 
no flavour of wildness about them. It is not the ordinary wine 
that maketh glad the heart of Irishmen, but the intellectual 
mountain-dew, which has been produced in a bog-hole, and 
smuggled past the excise officer, that secures to the Irish their 
deep draughts of political and moral intoxication. When the 
Irish are guided by common-sense, they are very apt to be much 
more cautious than the English. It is in a great mea- 
sure the conviction that they are astray, that they are 
off on a wild-goose chase, which gives to them the spring 
and elasticity of a sort of political delirium. There is 
a profoundly whimsical element in almost all Irish agita- 
tion, even when it is, as it must be in many of the 
Fenian gatherings, saturated with malignant feeling. Even then 
it is not so much the malignity which inspires the whim with 
courage, as the whim which strikes fire out of the malignity. 
It is an odd thing to say that people may sometimes gain a real 








courage, and often great audacity, not by virtue of confidence in 
the goodness of their end, but by a deep, secret conviction of 
the utter wildness and impossibility of their end; but so we 
believe it sometimes is. The mere sense that they have nothing 
solid under them, that they are taking a leap, not so much in 
the dark, as in the air, stimulates something in the Irish that is 
quiescent so long as they feel their feet on the common ground. 
And that sensation of falling before which most human beings 
quail, is with them a sensation of flying, replete with excite- 
ment and delight. This is why we wish to see the Irish people 
weighted with the responsibility of peasant-proprietorship. That 
alone would fill them with solidity. And if the solidity were not 
also stolidity,—with a little sullenness thrown in,—we should 
be agreeably surprised. 





SUMMER COOLNESS IN POETRY. 
ANY years ago, at a large picnic party, held in Wych- 
wood Forest, in the heat of one of those summers of 
which we have just had a reminder, everybody was called 
upon to invent or quote something cooling. “Some day I 
shall be cold, I know,” said one of the ladies, laying her hat 
aside. This was thought rather flat; not a soul saw the humour 
of the quotation, or knew that it was from a living poet whose 
verses contain more suggestions of summer coolness and more 
hints of intolerance of heat than those of any other in recent 
English literature, especially considering within what small 
compass his poetical works lie. 

Leigh Hunt said there was some of the coolness of the lettuce 
about Wordsworth’s poetry. But Wordsworth is not, on the 
whole, a cooling poet to read. He is not luxurious enough 
himself to make you feel either heat or its opposite very pleas- 
antly. No man with a horror of hot things would have men- 
tioned the broken earthenware near the Solitary’s hut, in Book 
II. of “The Excursion.” What looks more spitefully hot than 
splinters of crockery in summer? ‘The luncheon is refreshing, 


‘— A napkin, white as foam of that rough brook, By which it 


had been bleached. . . . . . oaten bread, and cheese, and cream. 
ao eliehten ss golden butter, curiously embossed ...... garden 
fruits, and whortleberries from the mountain’s side.’ So far, 
so good; but then, when the Solitary produces a bottle of wine, 
the “venerable sage” breaks up the party. This is in bad- 
taste, and is heating. Wordsworth need not have mentioned 
the wine at all; but having done so, he ought to have let us 
drink it. There is a “contrairy” element about him, also a 
gruffness—and these are not cooling. 

It is possible, to poets as well as others, to speak of heat 
without conveying any sense of oppression or discomfort. There 
is not a hotter touch in summer verse than that of Milton’s 
grey-fly winding his sultry horn; but it is far from unpleasant. 
Shelley, as Mr. Hogg and others have told us, was like a 
salamander; he would actually boil his brains while lying on 
the rug before the fire; and his poems contain passages which 
are full of summer-like heat, and are yet delicious, though no 
particular device is adopted in order to fan either the scene or 
the reader. There are some beautiful scenes or suggestions of 
summer heat, unobtrusively cooled and yet hardly cooled, in 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, and, of course, in Mr. Tennyson. What 
a pretty picture, warm and yet refreshing, is that of the Dean’s 
house !— 

‘“* Long and low, 
Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 
The windows, all wide open thrown ; 
And some one in the study play’d 
The ‘ Wedding-March’ of Mendelssohn.” 
There are a dozen such touches in the same poet, and a few 
which are very hot indeed. For instance, this :— 
“T, while the shop-girl fitted on 
The sand-shoes, look’d where down the bay 
The sea glow’d with a shrouded sun. 
‘I’m ready, Felix; will you pay ?’’’ 
This is decidedly hot, in spite of the sea-breeze. Very warm, 
too, is that canto in which the lover works himself up in “ pity 
of his own distress,” till he feels forced to run round to the 
house in Sarum Close, and tell Honoria of his love. Forth he 
goes, in “the heated noon,” to where the lady, “in her sim- 
plicity,” sits at needlework. She smiles on him “ as the moon 
on Aitna smiles;” and then the Dean pops in, and the dog 
‘ Wolf’ lays his nose upon her lap. Now, a dog’s nose is cool- 
ing. Most refreshing is the picnic on Salisbury Plain, and so 
is the tea on the lawn, with the “blithe breeze uttering” 
Honoria’s dress around her “ instep.” 
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In Mr. Tennyson, the instances of summer coolness are pretty 
numerous. Who will not at once recall— 
“The wine-flask lying couch’d in moss, 
Or cool’d within the glooming wave ;” 
and the walk home in the summer evening, when— 
“ Brashing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours ;”’ 
and the group reclining— 
“ Tmmantled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking thro’ the heat ;”’ 


or the tea out on the lawn— 
“ O’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn, 
And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering ; not a cricket chirr’d, 
The brook alone far off was heard, 
And on the board the fluttering urn ?” 
These examples, few, but choice, may well stand by themselves, 
without comment. 

But there is something peculiar in the poetry of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with regard to the place which is filled by heat and 
coolness. His best narrative poem, “ The Sick King in Bokhara,” 
turns upon an incident in a severe drought, and great is the 
zest with which the listener to the King, who is himself very hot— 

“My head is burning; and a heat 
Is in my skin, which angers me ”— 


hears of — 
All kinds of fruit, 
Grape syrup, squares of coloured ice, 
With cherries served in drifts of snow,” 
and— 


“ Cisterns for the winter rain.” 

Then, again, in that poem of Mr. Arnold’s which is the most 
popular with chitdren, “The Forsaken Merman,” the poet 
seems to delight in “the sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam,”—the spent lights ; 
and there is the pleasure of sitting “on a red-gold throne, in the 
heart of the sea.” Of course, a red-gold throne does not seem 
cool in itself, but it seems no more than is necessary to take off 
the damp of the fishy tail. There is something so clammily cold 
about scales; it has inevitably a ludicrous effect, in Goethe’s 
too-often translated ballad, when the mermaid invites the fisher- 
man, already “kiihl bis an’s Herz hinan,” to step down and see 
how cool the fishes are. But the effect of the “ red-gold throne 
in the heart of the sea”’ is very happy. 

There are endless passages in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems 
which suggest a more than ordinary sense of the uncomfortable- 
ness of excessive heat :— 

“ For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where, in the sun’s hot eye,” 
they fag away at their “unmeaning task-work.” A brazen 
prison, ina hot sun! Turning with a gasp from this awful bull- 
of-Phalaris notion, we feel it nearly as bad to come to “ the 
fierce sun overhead,” which “smote on the squalid streets of 
Bethnal Green,’ where “the pale weaver looked thrice dis- 
pivited,” as well he might; or to that day “In Paris,” 
where “all look’d hot and like to fade;” or to “the glare 
of the hot noon” on Etna, “ without a shade;” “ the 
noon is hot,” and “the giant spires of the yellow bloom 
of the sun-loving gentian in the heat are shining on those 
naked slopes like flame.” ‘A lull in the hot race,” “The 
day in his hotness,” “So pilgrims bound for Mecca prayed. 


At burning noon,” “ Some two hours’ march, with serious air,. 


through the deep noontide heats we fare.” Our memories now 
go back, perhaps, to the drought in Bokhara, where— 


“The green water in the tanks 
Is to a putrid puddle turn’d.” 


But there is abundance of refreshment in other places :— 
“Cold bubbled the spring of Tilphusa.” 
What a verse, or should we not say a draught, for a hot mid- 


night, after stifling dreams! In the “ Faded Leaves ”— 


“ Still glides the stream, slow drops the boat, 
Under the rustling poplars’ shade.” 

That, also, is nice, and intensely so are “the cool-hair’d 
creepers” in the Ajgean. The cherries served in snow we have 
already eaten; but to come to the water again, the god and the 
Nine in “ Empedocles on Altna,” what do they do, in their 
white garments, the exquisitely beautiful song of Callicles 
having shifted the scene to Helicon ?— 


‘They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by the road.” 





And what do we find the “ Scholar Gipsy” doing? Why— 


“ Trailing in the coo] stream [his] fingers wet, 
As the puat’s rope chops round ;” 





on a summer night, near “the strpling Thames at Bab-lock- 
hithe.” After the “breathless solitudes” of the uplands, 
“ Fausta” and her friends almost shout at the pro:pe>t of <ool- 
ness and refreshment :— 
“O joy! again the farms appear; 

Cool shade is there, and rustic: cheer ; 

There sprinys the brook, will guide us down, 

Bright comrade, to the noisy town. 

Lingering, we follow down; we gain 

The town, the highway, and the plain; 

Aud many a mile of dusty way, 

Parch’d and road-worn, we made that day ; 

3ut, Fausta, I remember well 

That, as the balmy darkness fell, 

We bath'd our hands, with speechless glee, 

That night in the wide-glimmering sea.” 
There are pictures of summer coolness in “ Thyrsis” wh ch it 
seems almost sacrilege to cut out; for instance, that of the 


“high midsummer pomps ’”’ :— 


‘Soon shall we have gold-dusted Snapdragon, 
Sweet William, with its homely cottage-smell, 
And Stocks in fragrant blow ; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 
And open Jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees.”’ 
Now, it must be very hot for the “cottage‘smell” of Sweet 
William to float abroad (most people will tell you that the 
flower has no odour whatever); and yet how delicious it all is, 
with the lattices open for coolness, and muffled with jasmiue 
for shade and retirement! ‘Then there is— 
“The girl who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when, through the Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 
And darting swallows and light water-gnats, 
We tracked the shy Thames shore.” 
Here the gnats are hot and rather worrying, perhaps ; but it is 
soothing to be “above the boating throng ;’’ and the “ swal- 
lows,” which dip as well as “dart,” and which keep their 
bosoms so clean, are the very soul of coolness. 

All this is not for criticism; it just evokes Mr. Arnold's 
favourite gasp, interjection, or cxpletive, “ah!” And yet 
there is, perhaps, a mistake in that garden picture. “ Roses” 
do “ down the alleys shine afar;” but not even the white rose 
shines afar like the lily, which “is the plant and flower of 
light,” and also the plant and ilower of summer coolness ; ia 
bloom far beyond midsummer, whatever flower or exact time 
Ben Jonson may have had in his mind. But “roses” are 
better for the rhythm than lilies, and, in fine, let the 
sweet enchanter have all his way. And let us not spoil 
our pleasure by any speculations about this flinching from 
“ hotness,” and love of the opposite in its intellectual or emo- 
tional bearing, in Mr. Arnold’s poetry; nor even quote the 
metaphor of the “ water-shed’’ in the poem “ Resignation” 
(addressed to Fausta), from which passages have already been 
stolen. It is very characteristic, but too serious for these idle 
lines, which may close with this,—that we have not quoted 
more than half the relevant images or suggestions in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry, little as he has given to the world. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae eae 
LONGER LIFE, NOT SLOWER DEATH. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Dr. Granville wisely calls attention to a danger which 
besets those whose sanitary labours are directed to the prolonga- 
tion of life. If longer life is to be only a slower death, is to add 
nothing to mental power and active vitality,—if it is to bring 
only a vegetative pleasure in living, then surely any great 
expenditure of thought and effort on ensuring the means of 
health would be a waste of time, and the prolonged life of 
lunatics would find its counterpart among saner men in the 
growing imbecility of old age. 

But it would be unfortunate if such an argument should 
impede those efforts for “the improvement of human health” 
which, during a long course of years, have been gradually 
diminishing the rate of mortality, and prolonging the average 
term of human life. This higher average is due not ouly, pro- 
bably not chiefly, to the prolongation by a few years of adult 
life, but mainly to the diminished mortality of infants. If the 
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population were thus increased only by the preservation of 
sickly lives, even this result might be open to Dr. Granville’s 
objection ; and the lengthened life of idiotic and weakly children 
might be only their slower death. But the children whose 
lives are saved from infectious complaints and from acute 
diseases by the growing intelligence and care of their mothers, 
are as likely to grow up sound and healthy as others ; for acute 
diseases attack the child of strong vitality almost more readily 
than they touch the weakling. Thus useful and active lives 
are saved for maturity which may add greatly to the prosperity 
of their country, and may be productive of benefit and happi- 
ness to the individuals. 

Again, it is to be remembered that an improved attention to 
sanitary laws affects the whole of the population. While 
improved drainage, wholesome water, and personal attention to 
the laws of health, may be prolonging the lives of useless and 
discontented persons, these efforts are also securing increased 
health and vitality to those who, sound in body and mind, 
derive a healthy enjoyment from active and useful pursuits. 
In such cases, so far from longer life being slower death, the 
vital energies are fostered and increased, by being set free from 
the disturbance of unsanitary conditions. 

Even in the case of older and weaker men, we doubt if Dr. 
Granville’s charge is more than partially true. There is some- 
thing nobler and worthier, we agree with him, than the mere 
prolongation of a valetudinarian existence. If “the pursuit of 
health and the yearning for longevity become a craze,” and the 
effort should “engross the thoughts and embitter the life,” 
then, indeed, he is right. But surely a sanitary life can be 
carried on without such extreme absorption in the effort. The 
laws of health are simple, and if they are ascertained and 
observed, obedience to them becomes a habit, which involves 
no more worry than their neglect, and is, indeed, the means of 
deliverance from much distress and sickness which their 
disregard entails. 

These considerations may surely be urged in defence of your 
article against the clever argument of Dr. Granville, and they 
should not be lost sight of, else discouragement and apathy 
might paralyse the influence attending on the increasing under- 
standing and observation of the laws of health.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. W. W. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,— Dr. Granville’s letter leads me to the following reflections. 
Firstly, that as lunatics can hardly be said either to do good 
or to have intellectual enjoyment, their lives do not offer con- 
clusions of any value as to the point at issue. Secondly, that, 
though Dr. Granville’s opinion is interesting, the few numbers 
which he puts forward are both insufficient for other people, and 
also not a little at variance with one another. And lastly, that 
while a painful effort at self-preservation by no means supplies, 
is rather prejudicial to, self-denying heroism, yet it least of all 
beseems a doctor to deny the prevention of disease. 

Mors janua vitae, and habits of health may cramp our spirits 
during their laborious formation, but are, like any other law, 
when obeyed unconsciously, aids to a stronger, because a freer, 
life. To form them is our work to-day, and it is wiser to hope, 
than to grumble.—I an, Sir, &c., M.R.C.S. 

THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to send you a characteristic reminiscence of the 
late Dean Stanley, of earlier date than that given in your last 
paper. When he was Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Canon of Christ Church, some one raised the question in his 
presence whether the proper title by which to speak of him was 
Dr. Stanley, Canon Stanley, or Professor Stanley. He seemed 
quite uninterested, but when one or two opinions had been 
given, he broke in, with that quick, eager manner of his, “ There 
is only one appellation that I care to be known by.” “ What 
is that?” “ Arthur Stanley.” 

I remark, too, his saying, “ I never meet an old person, with- 
out learning something from him ;” and once, when I happened 
to have sent to the Times, as a “ link with the past,’ an account 
of an old man, living in 1873, who clearly remembered his 
grandmother, born in 1697, I received by the next day’s post a 
card from him :—‘“Interroga senem illum, de rebus quas ipse, 
aut a matre, aut ab avia, in memoria sua tenuerit. Quid de 
Wesleyo? Quid de Carolo Edwardo? Quid de magna Gallo- 
Francorum Revolutione? Quid de Gulielmo Tertio?—A. P. 
Sraniey.”—I an, Sir, &c., R. E. B. 





THE EXTENT OF FREE-WILL. 
{To tHE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,--I have to thank you for the very courteous tone of your 
comment on my article in the current number of the Dublin 
Review concerning “ The Extent of Free-will.” But since you 
profess yourself unable “ to know precisely what I mean in that 
article,” and since, in fact, you ascribe to me throughout a 
meaning entirely different from what I intended, I hope you will 
not consider me unreasonable in asking you to insert a few words. 
of explanation. 

Your whole misapprehension concerns the sense in which I use 
the word “free.” You give me a choice among various possible 
significations of the word. WhenI say thata man is “ free” at 
some given moment, do I mean that “ he is free to do whatever he 
knows to be the rightest thing?” or “free todo all which he 
sees to be right?” or “free to act with as much efficacy and 
effectiveness” as that which a more virtuous man would dis- 
play ? 

I assure you I mean nothing of the kind. My article is 
avowedly a continuation of previous articles on Free-will; and 
in those articles I explained, with (I really think) unexceptionable 
clearness, what I denote by the term “free.” That term refers, 
primarily, of course, to the internal acts of the will itself. And 
I say that every such act is “free” when it is not infallibly 
and inevitably determined by the agent’s existing circumstances, 
whether external or internal; but when, on the contrary, he 
has full, proximate power of choice between the performing it 
and the (in any shape) abstaining from its performance. So ia 
this very article,“ I cannot be free at this moment in eliciting any 
given act, unless I havea proximate power at this moment either 
to do ?t or abstain from doing it.’’ Again, whenever I am free, 
I have “true, proximate choice—whatever I am about at the 
moment—between continuing to do it, and abstaining there- 
from.” 

I agree substantially—though not, perhaps, in every par- 
ticular—with the doctrine of your article; and I think the 
question you have raised is one of very great importance, both 
speculative and practical. I only protest that it is not a question 
on which I have touched in the article you criticise—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. E. Warp. 

P.S.—On reflection, I fear that one sentence in the above 
may be misunderstood. All Catholics hold firmly that no one 
is ever necessitated to commit what he knows and remembers ta 
be mortal sin, but that he has always access to divine aids 
sufficient for its avoidance. Even this, however (I must mainu- 
tain), is quite external to anything which I have said in my 
article. 

[We are sorry for our misunderstanding, but we are sti!l 
unable to reconcile Dr. Ward’s doctrine on page 77 of his 
pamphlet, that a man’s bad actions cannot cease to be guilty, 
—must, even as we understand his drift, become more guilty,— 
as he falls lower and lower, with any form of our doctrine, that 
even the power to act rightly in future in relation to any given 
temptation, is positively and steadily diminished by habitually 
yielding to it, and finally ceases altogether.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. BENCE JONES AND FATHER O'LEARY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your notice of Father O’Leary’s paper in the July 
number of the Contemporary Review, you regard his allegation 
“that Mr. Bence Jones laid poison for the Cashelmore hounds 
in the groves of Lisselane” as improbable. As I have not 
observed that Father O’Leary has since made any reply to your 
comment, perhaps you would kindly allow me, in the interests 
of truth, to say a few words on the matter. 

The Cashelmore hounds were kept for three generations—over 
a hundred years—by a family residing in Cashelmore, a town- 
land not far from the town of Bandon, and in the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Bence Jones’s estate. I hunted with them during the 
lifetime of the late master, and in that of his father, before Mr. 
Jones came to reside in Lisselane. In 1862, Mr. Jones pur> 
chased property adjoining that on which I live. When I wrote 
to him for permission to hunt over his land—a permission ac- 
corded as a matter of course by the previous owners—he gave 
a blunt refusal; and in reference to a remark made by me 
as to our being neighbours, he wrote—and I still hold the 
letter—that “he did not want to have anything to do with 
neighbours.” 

'Times change curiously, and now it seems as if neighbours 
do not want to have anything to do with him. In 1866, the 
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Cashelmore hounds became a club pack, to which about thirty 
ventlemen subscribed, and of which I became secretary. We 
got on very well for some years. But when the young coverts 
of Lisselane grew up, Mr. Jones, not content with refusing per- 
mission to hunt over his lands, had poison placed in them. 
And as, notwithstanding our efforts, the hounds would follow 
foxes to these coverts, they got poisoned, from time to time. 
Stray hounds, too, would get into his land from the kennels 
which were near, and took the poison, or were shot by his 
employés. In the end, Mr. Jones gained his point; subscribers 
dropped off in a country which could not be hunted over; and 
two years ago, for the first time for nearly 150 years, there 
were no Cashelmore hounds. I may add that we are now 
getting up the pack again, and it remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Jones will renew his persecution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mayfield, Bandon, August 3rd. T. Poote. 








POETRY. 
—@~—— 
IDYLLS OF THE ILIAD.—I1. 
THE DEATH OF ACIHILLES.* 
Tus grey dawn glimmered, and the ebbing tide 
Slipped from the naked sands about the ships, 
And drained Scamander of its full-fed life. 
But in the Grecian Camp was life and stir, 
Neighing of full-fed steeds, and clank of arms, 
And trumpet-calls and marshalling of men ; 
For that this day the Master of the War, 
Pelides’ self, should take the field, and sweep 
The Trojan battle from the plains of Troy. 
So men, unknowing, spake; and from his tents, 
With godlike step and godlike in his face, 
Achilles came. And all about his limbs 
The wondrous armour which the Fire-God wrought, 
Helmet and cuirass, cuisses, and the shield 
Sevenfold, and shapely greaves, that shot their light 
Down on the naked marble of his feet. 
His look was as of one who knew not care, 
Nor memory of the past, nor things to come; 
Not the dead comrade, nor the fell revenge, 
Nor shame of slaughtered warriors at the pyre, 
Nor lust of ravished maid, nor sullen strife, 
Nor the short span, and swiftly-severed thread,— 
But only present triumph. 
To the front 
He strode ; and shading with an upraised hand 
His level glance, gazed at the Trojan lines, 
Which, thrice as far as bowmen shoot the bow, 
Were clustering, thick as ants in harvest-time 
Cluster around their harried nest, and brave 
With weak defence the ruin that impends. 
But one was in their van, who seemed in shape, 
In grace, and nimbleness, and fatal gift 
Of beauty, like the shepherd-prince who lnred 
The love of Spartan Helen from her lord. 
No man was near him, none seemed ’ware of him; 
Alone he stood, unhelmed, and round his head 
The rising sun, smiting the rising mist, 
Broke in a sudden glory ; and behind, 
High up, the towers of angry Pallas frowned. 
No armour had he, save that in his hand 
A golden bow was bended to the full; 
And as Achilles turned, with curving lip, 
Contemptuous, to his men, an arrow sang, 
And cleft the middle air, and dipped, and plunged 
Full on the naked marble of his foot. 
Through high-arched instep, ankle, and the strings 
That bind the straining heel, it sped, and nailed 
The wolf-skin sandal to the crimson sand. 
Slow on one knee he sank, his strong, right hand 
Staying his fall, and watched with steady eye 
The full life draining from the wound, and spake,— 
“Mother, thy word was true. The end is come.” 
Nor ever spake again. 
They bore him back, 
And all the host fell back ; and in the tents, 
In place of wine and mirth and revelry, 


Was woe of women, and dismay of men. O. OGLE. 


* The legende of Achilles’ death differ in attributing the fatal wound, some to 
Paris, and some to Apollo. 


Jof an Ausonian heaven! 





BOOKS. 
a 

“WIT AND WISDOM” OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 
Ir this book contains the wit and wisdom of Lord Beaconsfield, 
there must have been, and we have no doubt there was, at least 
ten times as much of the former as of the latter. Indeed, even 
in the case of this book of selections, it would have been nearer 
the mark to call it “ the wit, folly, and wisdom of Lord Beacons- 
field,” for, on the whole, though the folly is always the sort of 
folly that implies rather a redundant contempt of the world 
than inability to cope with it, there is much more folly than 
wisdom in it, though possibly more wit than either. But even 
such a title would hardly name the book rightly. There isa good 
deal in it of very indifferent quality, which is neither wit, folly, 
nor wisdom,—a great deal of poorish and very ornate de- 
scription, which is quite out of place in these pages. Mr. 
Disraeli’s novels abound in showy description, rather of the 
auctioneer’s kind than the artist's; and it has, unfortu- 
nately, pleased the editor of this work to transfer a great 
many pages of this kind to his work. The twenty pages 
of extract under the heading “ Country Houses,” are almost 
entirely worthless, and so are the passages extracted under 
the headings “ Garden,” “ Jerusalem,” “ Lake Leman,” and 
others of the same species. Mr. Disraeli with all his gifts, had 
the oily touch of a thoroughly conventional and even rather 
flaunting imagination, when he dealt with nature. When he 
dealt with men and women, it was very different; and some 
of the best of these extracts are the shrewd comments of a 
very original man of the world on the characters he had noted. 
Onthe whole, however, the quotations from the speeches are much 
better than the quotations from the novels, and unfortunately 
very much less extensive and numerous. In the novel-extracts 
there is generally a considerable amount of rather poor quartz, 
in which the shining ore is thinly scattered. But from the 
speeches you may always find a few sentences at pretty frequent 
intervals in which the genius of Mr. Disraeli was adequately 
embodied. But the author of this selection has not studied the 
speeches carefully enough. Perhaps we have missed it, but 
after diligent reading of this volume and search in the index, 
we can find no trace of the remarkable speech at Slough in 
1858, after the collapse of the vote of censure on the Oudh 
policy of the Government, perhaps the wittiest speech of Mr. 
Disraeli’s life; nor is there any sufficient memorial of the 
diatribes against Sir Robert Peel during the progress of the 
Free-trade measures. In a volume which proposes to pre- 
serve for us the chosen specimens of Mr. Disraeli’s wit, such 
speeches as these, to say nothing of some of the shorter replies 
in the House of Commons, in which troublesome opponents 
or more troublesome supporters were made to feel the sting of 
his sarcasm, should have been carefully ransacked. There are 
pages on pages of tawdry sentiment, and also of glaring descrip- 
tion which bears to the description of the true artist the same 
relation which the sign-painter’s skill bore to Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s; and these should have been left out, to be replaced by pas- 
sages of oratorical skill so great that they sufficed to lift him 
who spoke them to the very tirst rank among the politicians 
of his day. We cannot, then, say for this little book that it 
does all we might fairly expect of it. We suspect it has been 
hurried, to catch the enthasiasm of the moment for the reputa- 
tion of the statesman whom we have lost. There is much in it 
that is good, but much more that might, with excellent effect, 
be omitted, to make room for better things. Who would miss, 
or rather, who would not miss with satisfaction, the twelve 
pages of bad verse, the tive rubbishy pages under the heading 
“ Love,” or the equally grandiose and empty passages under the 
words “ Night,” “Music,” and similar headings? And who 
would not be thankful to have in their place more of the singular 
and admirable sarcasms with which Mr. Disraeli gave detinite- 
ness, and the highest negative form at least, to his speeches in 
the House of Commons? If this volume had been called “ The 
Wit, Wisdom, and Rhodomontade” of Lord Beaconsfield, we 
could understand the author’s having given us the following :— 

‘A pink carte succeeded to the satin play-bill. Vitellius might 
have been pleased with the banquet. Ah, how shall we describe those 
soups, which surely must have been the magical elixir! How paint 
those ortolans dressed by the inimitable artist, i /a St. James, for the 
occasion, and which look go beautiful in death that they must surely 
hhave preferred such an eathanasia even to flying in the perfumed air 
Sweet bird! though thou hast lost thy 








* The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. Collected from 
his Writings and Speeches. London; Longmans. 
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plumage, thou shalt fly to my mistress! Is it not better to be nibbled 
by her than mumbled by a cardinal? I, too, will feed on thy delicate 
beauty. Sweet bird! thy companion has fled to my mistress; and 
now thon shalt thrill the nerves of her master! Oh! doff, then, thy 
waistcoat of wine-leaves [? vine-leaves|, pretty rover! and show 
me that bosom more delicious even than woman’s. What gushes of 
rapture! What a flavour! How peculiar! Even how sacred! Heaven 
at once sends both manna and quails. Another little wanderer ! 
Pray follow my example! Allow me. All Paradise opens! Let 
me die eating ortolans to the sound of soft music! Even the 
supper was brief, though brilliant.—The Young Duke.” 

Is it possible that the editor of this volume really thinks that 
that passage has the slightest trace of Mr. Disraeli’s genius, or 
of anything indeed but the affected dandyism of his earlier 
period P 

But let us pass from the deficiencies of this book, which may 
easily be remedied in a future edition, to the brilliant qualities 
which it displays. And we will quote, first, one of the sayings 
about “conversation”? in Lord Beaconsfield’s last novel, be- 
cause it so admirably describes his own chief talent, not only as 
converser, but as orator :—‘“The art of conversation is to be 
prompt without being stubborn, to refute without argument, 
and to clothe great matters in a motley garb.—(‘ Walder- 
share’) Endymion.” That Mr. Disraeli well understood the 
value of the “motley garb” for giving emphasis to whatever 
he wished to say, almost all his best-known sentences 
show,—for example, “the Batavian grace,” in which he 
embalmed for ever the memory of Mr. Beresford-Hope’s 
well-known style of invective; or the fancy of describing 
the success in Abyssinia as the triumphant “hoisting of 
the standard of St. George on the mountains of Rasselas ;” 
or the characterising of a remarkable literary style as that 
“Corinthian style in which the Menad of Mr. Burke was 
habited in the last mode of Almack’s.” There was nothing 
Mr. Disraeli loved better or understood better than the art of 
finding a motley garb for a remark which would otherwise 
fail of the emphasis he wished to give it. He was, indeed, a 
conversationalist even more than an orator, and his most 
brilliant points as au orator are points which would have 
brought him ¢éclat at the dinner-table. When, in one of his very 
earliest works he inveighed against Lord Palmerston as “ the 
Sporus of politics, cajoling France with an airy compliment, and 
menacing Russia with a perfumed cane,” he only rather overdid 
the art which in later life he displayed with more reticence and 
greater tact. Thus, when he wants to mark the smallness of a 
majority, he even resorts to something between a punand a “con- 
ceit ”’ as it used to be called in the verses of fanciful poets :—‘ The 
resolution has been carried by a very small majority ;—as it is in 
its teens, it can hardly be called a majority at all.” Or again, 
when he wished to discourage the argument from inconsistency : 
— Why, ‘ Hansard,’ instead of being the Delphi of Downing 
Street, is but the ‘ Dunciad’ of politics.” Or again, when Mr. 
Disraeli tried in vain to extinguish the Fenian movement by 
his scorn, he said :— 

“What the Fenian movement is I do not at this moment under- 

stand. I believe it is rather to be accounted for by physical than 
political causes. I know that in the middle-ages there was a dancing 
mania, and whole nations fell into fits of dancing and passed the 
borders of contiguous countries till they accomplished a distance of 
3,000 leagues. There is no doubt that there is an epileptic feeling 
which affects nations like individuals, and I can only account for the 
Fenian movement on the epileptic principle.—Speech in the House of 
Commons (Ireland, Railways), March 15th, 1867.” 
A more “motley garb” could hardly be devised than Mr. Dis- 
raeli chose for such criticismsas these ; and yet there was mind 
in them. Who can read the Fenian shriek in passing sentence 
of death upon Mr. Gladstone, quoted in Wednesday’s Standard, 
without recurring to the epileptic theory of Fenianism ? 
We were observing, however, that Mr. Disraeli’s best points 
almost always suggest conversations in which something 
else had led up to them, rather than the natural course of 
Parliamentary comment. Take the following :— 

“ The right honourable gentleman (Sir R. Peel) tells us to go back 
to precedents ; with him a great measure is always founded on a small 
precedent. He traces the steam-engine always back to the tea- 
kettle.—Speech in House of Commons (Maynooth), April 11th, 1845.” 


And this, again :— 


“The noble Lord called it an extraordinary measure, but I object 
to it, that it is not an extraordinary measure. It is an ordinary 
measure, a vulgar measure. The noble Lord said that, when a man’s 
house is on fire, you must have -recourse to extraordinary measures 
to meet the calamity. Sir, I deny it. You don’t have recourse to 
extraordinary measures when your house is on fire; you adopt 
ordinary measures,—you send for the parish engine.—Speech in 
House of Commons (Relief of Distress [Ireland]), November 16th, 1849.” 





And perhaps the same might be said even of the rather florid- 


grotesque style of these panegyrics on Canning, in the House 
of Commons :— 


“IT never saw Mr. Canning but once, but I can recollect it but as 
yesterdey, when I listened to almost the last accents—I may say the 
dying words—of that great man. I can recall the lightning flash of 
that eye, and the tumult of that ethereal brow ; still lingers in my 
ear the melody of that voice. But when shall we see another 
Canning—a man who ruled this House as a man rules a high-bred 
steed, as Alexander ruled Bucephalus, of whom it was said that the 
horse and the rider were equally proud ?—Speech in House of 
Commons (Protection of Life [Ireland] Bill), June 15th, 1846. 
We all deplore his untimely end ; and we all sympathise with him in 
his fierce struggle with supreme prejudice and sublime mediocrity— 
with inveterate foes, and with candid friends.—Speech in House of 
Commons (Opening Letters at Post Office), February 28th, 1845.” 


The sneer at Sir Robert Peel embodied in the phrase “ sublime 
mediocrity,” is, however, in Mr. Disraeli’s best style, and has 
less of the mere “ motley garb,” and more of true oratorical scorn 
in it, than belonged to either his youthful or his latest style. In 
the last period of his life, his last year or two in the House of 
Commons and the few years in the House of Lords, he returned 
to the too obvious artificiality of his earlier day. 

But, though the basis of Mr. Disraeli’s oratorical power was 
conversational brilliance,—and there is hardly one of these 
passages which would not have made a greater sensation in con- 
versation, allowing for the limited character of the audience, 
than it could make in a speech,—he so built upon that basis as 
to make a first-rate speaker in his own peculiar way; and we, 
therefore, regret much that so large a portion of this book has 
been taken up with his novels, and so small a portion with his 
speeches. His novels cannot possibly live, except as political bric- 
a-brac; but his speeches may well remain models of that keen and 
biting criticism which a man of the world, who is also, what few 
men of the world are, an original man never allowing himself 
to be guided by the world, can pass on the political events of a 
very eventful and very various life. Such passages, for example, 
as the following seem to us to show Mr. Disraeli’s wit in a much 
higher form than either the persiflage of his novels, or even 
the remarkable conversational witticisms which are scattered 
over his speeches like the plums over a plum-cake :— 


“Tt would seem that this paragraph (in the Queen’s speech) must 
have been drawn up by some individual who has digested with the 
greatest interest all that vagrant rhetoric that distinguishes the 
Recess. After Parliament is prorogued, we have several months not 
idle in respect of rhetoric. It is about that time that we have schemes 
brought forward by which the country is promised that every mau 
shall be a landed proprietor without paying for it; schemes to settle 
the great question of local taxation, which generally end in the 
novelty of the expense being defrayed in Downing Street ; schemes 
for relieving the House of Lords of its judicial functions, retaining, 
however, their political ones, but upon these conditions—that they do 
not exercise them; schemes for the Government taking all the rail- 
ways, and, I suppose, if it be necessary, all the collieries. I look upon 
the Recess as a safety-valve. Ina free country, with the right of 
petition and the right of holding public meetings, with even a half- 
penny Press, and other blessings of that kind, when every town has a 
debating club, and every village has its agitator, I cannot conceive 
how it is possible to prevent a certain degree of nonsense from being 
uttered during the Recess. But I have always considered these pro- 
jects very much as I would the autumnal foliage, and believed that as 
the year advanced, and Parliament met, and we came to real busi- 
ness, and entered into a more vigorous and healthy atmosphere, we 
stould give our attention to subjects which had, at least, the recom- 
mendation of the necessities of the country, and which might be 
brought about by sober and prudent legislation. But when I read 
this paragraph, in which so many and such varied subjects are 
specifically mentioned, and so many more indirectly alladed to, | 
confess that I do not look forward to the result of the present Ses- 
sion with the sanguine spirit that I did twenty-four hours ago. 
think there is a prospect of a terrible July.—Speech in House of 
Commons (Address in answer to Queen’s Speech), February 6th, 1872.” 


And again :— 


“As time advanced, it was not difficult to perceive that extra- 
vagance was being substituted for energy by the Government. Their 
paroxysms ended in prostration. Some took refuge in melancholy, 
and their eminent chief alternated between menace anda sigh. As 
I sat opposite the Treasury Bench, the Ministers reminded me of one 
of those marine landscapes not very unusual on the coasts of South 
America. You behold a range of exhausted volcanoes,—not a flame 
flickers on a single pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rum- 
bling of the sea.—Speech in Free-trade Hall at Manchester, April 
3rd, 1872.” 

That is the tone of caustic, but temperate, ridicule which best 
became Mr. Disraeli, and stamped him both as a wit and as an 
orator. As for his wisdom, we confess ourselves unable to find 
any trace of it, except so far as all thoughtful ridicule and all 
keen observation,—of which Mr. Disraeli was in the highest 
degree capable,—necessarily involve the rudiments of wisdom. 
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But if by wisdom is meant the fruit of a large, deep, and ripe 
judgment, on subjects much too great to be disposed of by a 
certain amount of what is called the “wisdom of the world,” 
then there is not only no trace of it in this volume, but very 
little trace of it in any of Mr. Disraeli’s writings. In his 
speeches, naturally, there is least of the opposite quality,— 
least rhodomontade and hare-brained rattle; but even in his 
speeches, the last thing you find is a really wise, as distinguished 
from a really witty sentence. 


KING LAZARUS.* 

WE will begin by criticising the title of this book. By Lazarus 
is indicated the French Commune, and this seems scarcely a 
happy simile; for, whereas the beggar of the parable was a 
good man, and eventually entered into “ Abraham’s bosom,” 
the Communists, as a rule, behaved (or misbehaved ?) them- 
selves in such a fashion as to make the proverbial beggar on 
horseback a more fitting type for them. The frantic excesses 
of which they were guilty make it impossible to deny that, even 
if they did no worse, they had, at all events, so far lost their 
heads with excitement as to be in the condition of the wall-eyed 
bay in Nicholas Nickleby, who was said by the guard to have 
“ vane mad wi’ glory carse t’coorch is over.” And a comparison 
between such turbulent madmen, and the mild and patient man 
who lay outside the gate of Dives, is obviously inapt. 

In the hero, Louis Roland, is easily recognised one of the 
victims of Satory, whose fate excited much commiseration in 
both England and France. We do not ourselves know the his- 
tory of his life, but presume that Mr. Derwent has studied it, 
and that the portrait he presents may be accepted as accurate 
in the main outlines. The following incident of Roland’s 
childhood certainly gives the impression of truth :— 

“They tell strange stories of his school-days at La Fléche,—of the 

mild, little, grave-eyed Puritan that he was, when he came there from 
his sombre cradle and birthplace, Chiteau-Roland. A brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, English-looring, little fellow glances up at the professor 
on the morning when ke first appears in class, with the expectation 
that here, as at home, one prefaces the work of the day with prayer. 
For a prayer, the professor begins dictating to the class a theme. 
All the boys but one fall instantly to writing. The new-comer, who 
felt, perhaps, as if the eyes of God and his mother were upon him, 
drops to his knees and prays silently,—a prayer of a few moments, 
such as, before grasping his sword and rushing out upon the 
musketeers of Villars, his heroic ancestor may have offered up. 
Play-time arrives, and the little Louis,a mark for the dislike and 
sarcasm of his comrades, is unmercifully thrashed and jeered at. 
Put a hundred average boys of eleven in such a predicament, and 
ninety would be conquered by the mockery, ahd the other ten by the 
beating. That taciturn, grave-faced little Puritan from the old 
chateau in the Cevennes was made of sterner stuff. Beat and scoff 
at him as they might, when the arrival of the hour for recreation left 
him daily at their mercy, his companions saw him, morning after 
morning, drop quietly to his knees. A month or two of persecution, 
and the spirit of fierce hostility that this indomitable little Daniel had 
persisted in braving gave way to a feeling of respect; and this 
singular addition to the ¢éléves of the Prytanée was left to say his 
morning prayer in peace.” 
The author’s picture of Roland represents him as governed by 
an almost fanatical devotion to his country, blended with a con- 
siderable strain of ambition. ‘Though not wholly free from the 
charge of self-seeking in his desire for power, he yet stands out 
as a model of pure patriotism amongst the selfish, greedy, 
unscrupulous men with whom he has to do,—men who have 
little of the patriot about them except the name. For there is 
a wide difference between the true patriot who identifies him- 
self with his country, and thinks that every person and thing 
should be sacrificed for her interests, and the spurious patriot, 
who identifies his country with himself, and defines patriotism 
to mean that his private advantage is to be striven after, atany 
cost of honour, principle, justice, and morality. Here is an 
extract, giving a fair idea of the author’s conception of Roland's 
character :— 

“Tn his early boyhood Roland had thought to devote himself for 
life to the service of the Church of his forefathers; but as he grew 
older the dream had changed, and patriotism and ambition had 
begun to drown, like loud-speaking voices as they were, the small, 
still whisper of religion in his heart. When the boy became man, 
and put on uniform and belted a sword to his side, he would have 
found, had he searched narrowly into his creed, that he had little by 
little perverted the first commandment until that worship was given 
to his country which he should have accorded only to his God. With 
all his heart had he loved her, and had felt that it would be a joy to 
die for her; yet the completeness of his idolatry did not prevent it 
from being, as idolatries often are, a partly selfish fecling...... 
He would cheerfully have died for his country; and had he lived to save 
her, it would not have been to have snatched at the sceptre that Sedan 





* King Lazarus, By Leith Derwent. London: Bentley. 1881. 





had dashed from the weak grasp of the Emperor; yet, could he have 
plucked the Republic from the talons of the German eagle, he would 
have claimed as his reward one commensurate with the greatness of 
the service done to her,—that she should set none other of her citi- 
zens above him. It was the old story of the days of chivalry,—the 
knight loved the lady, and would lay the world at her feet if he 
could, but in return she was to give him herself.” 

Descended from one of the old Camisard leaders, and born 
amongst “the billowy hills of the Cevennes, earth-waves, the 
foam of which was the vine and the olive,” Roland in 1868 is 
twenty-four years of age, and a captain in the French Engineers. 
Two years later, he is still in the same service, though a 
Republican at heart, and hating the Emperor. At Metz, with 
Bazaine, he speaks his mind to that officer with a freedom some- 
what inconsistent with the popular notion of the respect exacted 
by military discipline from a captain to a marshal. Subse- 
quently, at Tours, he is equally ready to give good advice to 
Gambetta. His heart is entirely set upon continuing the war 
with Germany, as witness the following speech made by him 
in prison, when some one said that even if the Revolution had 
succeeded, Bismarck would only have crushed it out, and in- 
sisted on a double ransom :— 

“Was that fear to keep me back? If my enemies who are about 

to take my life were to say to me, after they have condemned me to 
be shot, ‘ We will give you your life, but degrade you,’ I should 
answer, ‘ Take it; it is valueless to me on such terms.’ I would 
have made the same choice for my country.” 
Utterly disgusted at the peace of 1871, he joins the Commune, 
as offering the best prospect of continued hostility to Germany, 
but does not get on well with his new colleagues, who dislike 
and distrust him, because he has no sympathy with their vices, 
and is braver, honester, and more thorough than themselves. 
They appoint him as déléqué & la guerre, and yet refuse him the 
authority he requires to keep his forces in order, and, further- 
more, suspect him of treachery. He at last leaves them in dis- 
gust, and goes home to his mother’s death-bed. -From there he 
returns to Paris, to search for a missing cousin, and falls into the 
hands of the Versaillais, who have by that time got possession 
of the town. As we follow his course, the knowledge that he 
had a real existence and played a conspicuous part in the 
French troubles, gives the story an interest quite inde- 
pendent of the manner in which it is told; and the recollection 
that we are reading about what actually happened within the 
last ten years lends a pathos 1o the death-scene at Satory 
which would be lacking, if the victim were a mere imaginary 
person. It is evident that in such a life as that of Roland's, 
and in the stirring events of the Commune, are to be found 
excellent materials for a novel; but we think that in King 
Lazarus, the idea is better than the execution, and that there is 
much indifferent padding, whose inferiority shows all the more 
strongly by contrast with the boldness of the framework which 
it fills in. 

As far as the unhistorical part of the book is concerned, we 
do not care to dwell upon it, for the ruin of an innocent girl by 
a voué is an unpleasant and objectionable theme, and we do 
not congratulate the author on having chosen such an one for 
his subject. There is too much “tall” writing. All the 
extracts from Harry Clifford’s journal are simply sentimental 
bosh and vapid twaddle, and as they are immaterial to the 
story, the reader may safely skip them, whenever they occur. 
Clearness of expression would be an improvement in some 
places, which have to be read over more than once to get 
at their meaning. For all this, we are of opinion that the 
author has a turn for novel-writing, and that if he will choose 
a pleasant subject, curtail his sentences (in one we counted 
165 words, without any stops, except commas), make his con- 
versations more life-like, be sparing in the use of long words, 
and ruthlessly cut out whatever he deems his most eloquent 
moralisings and finest bits of writing, he may produce a very 
much better book than the one we have been considering. 





THE LEGEND OF THOMAS DIDYMUS.* 
Criticisu, historical and scientific, one of the most potent 
forces of the nineteenth century, has so completely per- 
meated the mental atmosphere of our age, that no depart- 
ment of knowledge, no domain of thought, has escaped its 
all-pervading influence. Thus, the records of Christianity, 
especially the Four Gospels, have been seized upon by the 
critics of various nationalities as peculiarly open to their 
- The Sneed of Tine Didymus, the Jewish Sceptic. By Jamos Freeman Clarke 
Boston, U.S.A.: Lee and Shephard. 1881. 
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attack, and, intruding upon such ground, we cannot be 
surprised at the strenuous opposition which they have en- 
countered. These records, indeed, on emerging from the 
crucible of some recent critics, exhibit an aspect resembling that 
of a storm-swept region, from which the foliage and the verdure, 
with their tender mystery and gracious beauty, have dis- 
appeared; while many an ancient landmark, and many a 
familiar feature of the landscape, no longer meet the dis- 
appointed gaze. Much as we deprecate such ruthless exercise 
of the critical faculty, we must admit that criticism, both his- 
torical and scientific, when judiciously applied to the Biblical 
records, has done, and is doing, good service to the cause of 
Christian truth. Through its agency, the theory of verbal infalli- 
bility, together with the traditional interpretation of the Gospel 
history founded upon that theory, has been set aside, the doubtful 
have been separated from the historical elements, mistakes have 
been rectified, and the way has thus been opened for a more 
thoughtful study of the grand central figure there pourtrayed, 
and of the wonderful phenomena interwoven, so to speak, into 
the texture of the sacred narrative. 

The numerous Lives of Christ which have appeared within 
the last few years bear witness to the undying interest which 
gathers round the theme, while “the variety of interpretations 
indicates that the full secret of the phenomenon has not yet been 
discovered,” and that many of the problems there involved 
still await solution. Among the various attempts to aid in this 
dlirection, we welcome The Legend of Thomas Didymus, the 
Jewish Sceptic, as a valuable and well-timed endeavour to tell 
once more the story of Jesus, “a being,’ to quote the words 
of the author, “so original and so remarkable, that his advent 
has created a new heaven and a new earth.” 

The author brings to his task not only diligence and learn- 
ing, and an open mind which sees characters and events under 
anew aspect, but also a temper profoundly religious, a reverential 
love for the Saviour, and a large sympathy which enables 
him to enter into the inner mind of the various personages who 
appear upon the scene. ‘The Sceptic, in relating his own 
experiences, reproduces the times in which Jesus appeared, 
“the opinions, beliefs, and prejudices of the Jewish sects 
and people,” and in the course of his narrative brings before 
the mental eye many charming pictures of Palestinian scenery ; 
as, however, the main interest of the volume gathers round 
the person of Jesus, we have space only for a bare outline of 
Thomas’s wanderings, undertaken in the quest of truth, before 
he comes under the influence of the Master. 

Trained by a devout mother in his home on the shores of the 
Galilean Sea, he passes from the guidance of “ Master Jehuda,” 
the teacher of his synagogue, to the School of the Scribes at 
Jerusalem, and becomes the pupil of the famous Rabbi Gamaliel. 
Acting on his advice, he repairs to Alexandria, and attends the 
lectures of Philo, of whom, with his surroundings, the author 
gives a most graphic and life-like portrait. He also frequents 
the Museum, with its Halls of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
Epicurus, and there steeps his soul in the poetry and philosophy 
of Greece. We must not pause to trace the process by which his 
faith in the religion of his fathers was gradually undermined. 
* But at last,” he says, “a great weariness came overme..... 
My childish trust was gone, and nothing had come to take its 
place.” 

He takes refuge with the Therapeutae, the Healers, hoping 
there to find peace. Then the desire seizes him to return to 
Palestine, where a terrible shock awaits him, and he flies to the 
wilderness of Engeddi. Here dwell the Essenes, the “ solitary 
ones,” anchorites of a severer sort than the Therapeutae, and here 
he found the roll of Scripture, which contained the sad Book of 
Solyma, called “the Preacher.” ‘This book,” he says, “seemed 
to speak to my present state. It reflected my own despair. 
Here was one who, like myself, had lost all faith ; to whom life 
seemed to have no purpose, existence no meaning; to whom all 
things were emptiness and vanity.” In this frame of mind he 
returns once more to Palestine; he hears a shepherd singing, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” “I hastened 
away, for I could not say ‘Amen.’ Alas! Jehovah was no more 
my shepherd. There was only a great darkness over me, a vast 
emptiness around.” At length he reached the summit of 
the ridge above the Sea of Gennesar. “ As I sat, two men came 
near, ascending the path. One of them as he approached 
threw aloft his arms, and spoke eagerly to the other, in 
the well-known tones of the lake valley. I remembered him, 
and knew that he was a famous fisherman, named Simon. 





er came near, he saw me, and stopped.” 
After mutual salutations, “I inquired concerning the towns 
and the people.” “Then he broke forth, like a swollen stream 
in the time of rains... ... O Thomas, marvellous things have 
come to pass, and greater are to come. A new prophet hag 
arisen, and once more there is open vision. He seeth through 
all veils, and the hidden worlds of God are all naked and open 
to his eyes. He reads the thoughts of men, and shows unto 
each man his own soul. The power of Jahveh goes with him, 
and angels are by his side unseen.” Soon afterwards Thomas 
meets Jesus, and listens to him, as he teaches the people :— 
“Then I saw the Teacher come down the mountain, where he 
had passed the night in prayer... ... He had seated himself 
on a stone to speak. .... . I well remember the first word he 
spoke, for it fell on my ear with a tone and a power which 
aroused my whole soul to listen. The word was ‘ Blessed!” 
“All that he taught filled us with new astonishment... .. . 
All the old roads, marked and fenced in by the traditions of the 
fathers during many hundred years, he moved over as if they 
existed not.” “His plan was to conquer our oppressors by 
loving them and blessing them. His belief was in a power of 
love and truth which can overcome wickedness. He had faith 
that the force of Cesar was not equal to the might of good- 
ness. ..... The Jewish nation was truly to possess the earth, 
but by being its teachers, helpers, comforters. Jahveh was to 
be obeyed by all the nations, but by being shown to them as a 
heavenly Father, and an infinite, tender friend...... He 
spoke as one who knew certainly the truth of what he taught. 
I saw, indeed, that what he said, in this proclamation of his 
faith, was to him substantial as the rock whereon he sat.” 

We must leave untold the thrilling story of the fall and 
conversion of Miriam, in whom our author “has attempted to 
reproduce the character of those Jewish women who have been 
so conspicuous by their influence in the public life of Palestine 
and Rome.” It was in conversation with her and Thomas, and 
in reply to her yearning appeal, “ He never sinned, therefore he 
cannot know anything of thy sin,” that he relates the story of 
the temptation. “So solemn were these words,” says Thomas, 
“that we did not dare to say how little we understood them. 
Thinking of them since,” he adds, “I understand them as I 
could not then. The bread-temptation was the desire to live; 
the temple-temptation was the desire to be recognised; the 
mountain-temptation was the desire to accomplish.” We must 
refer the reader to the work itself for the exposition of the 
inner meaning of the several temptations, which will be found 
both original and instructive. 

As an example of the author's sympathy with the inner mind 
of the personages of the sacred story, we will transcribe the 
passage in which Mary relates to Thomas the circumstances 
relating to the alabaster box of costly balsam :— 

“«T did not go in to the entertainment,’ Thomas says, ‘but sat out- 
side, beneath a tree.’ Mary approached. ‘ By her face I saw that 
something had happened to her, and [ asked her what it was. She 
answered, ‘Oh, Thomas! a new fear hath darkened my joy......- 
He is in danger; his enemies lie in wait for him. [I hear their 
threats. They are determined to kill him, and I am only a weak 
woman; I can do nothing to save him. To-day I longed to 
show my grateful love in some way that would let all men know 
how much I reverence him. I would show by a royal consecration 
that I believe him to be the King of Israel. I had been keeping for 
many years an alabaster box of very costly balsam, such as men use, 
I have been told, to anoint kings with on the day of their coronation. 
I said, “I can do this for him; I can pour this balsam on his head. 
I caunot speak, and say what I believe; I cannot do anything to 
defend him; but this I can do,—I can show that one person, at 
least, thinks him the King of the World.” It was hard to do it. At 
one time, I thought I should not dare to go. I said 1G 
may only make his enemies more angry.” .... . But somehow my 
heart always answered, “Go!” and I went. And in the midst of the 
feast, some power stronger than myself made me break the box, and 
pour out the precious balsam on his head and feet. All who were 
there looked at me with amazement ; and I heard some say, “ This is 
a great waste; it ought to have been sold, and given to the poor.” 
Then my heart sank within me, for I knew how much the Master 
loved the poor, and that he never wished any honour for himself. 
Thus I stood trembling, fearing his rebuke. But directly I heard his 
voice saying, in gentle tones, “ Trouble her not; she hath done a good 
work ; she hath done what she could; she hath come beforehand to 
anoint my body for the burial. Ye have the poor with you always, 
but me ye have not always.”’”’ 

These examples must suffice to show the truthfulness and 
insight with which our author has reproduced the incidents 
of the Gospel story. We should like to trace the conver- 
sion of the Jewish Sceptic, under the influence of the Master, 
and the gradual rebirth within him of the religious life. 
We would gladly follow the Master to Jerusalem, listen 
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to his last conversations with his Disciples, linger with 
him in the Garden of Gethsemane, and gaze with awe upon 
the closing scenes on Calvary, all of which are set forth 
with pathos and graphic power in the volume before us. 
Gladly, also, would we introduce the reader to the interesting 
letters which pass between the Rabbi Ben-Gumlah at Tiberias 
and the Rabbi Ishmael at Jerusalem, which enable us to con- 
template the events of the sacred story from the Pharisaic 
point of view; while the letter from Joseph Ben Tabbai, at 
Jerusalem, to Sulpian, an Epicurean, at Rome, brings before 
us the Sadducean picture “ of the youth whom men call a vates, 
or prophet.” Very interesting also are the journal of Nicodemus 
and a letter from the Rabbi Epinetus, one of the Sanhedrim, 
and a Jewish Stoic, to Sotion, the philosopher, at Rome; nor 
must we pass unnoticed the letter from Pilate’s wife, Claudia 
Procula, to Sabina Poppaea, her sister, at Rome, in which she 
gives a graphic account of the trial of Jesus, and of her own 
wonderful dream. As a whole, we can heartily commend the 
volume to our readers as one of true religious feeling, as well as 
true imaginative insight. 





A SCOTCH DISCIPLE OF CARLYLE.* 

Arter reading these discourses with some care, we must confess 
that we can feel no certainty concerning their author’s special 
object in publishing them, and that we are utterly unable to 
understand why, when he had decided upon the publication, he 
should refrain from placing his name upon the title-page. 
There is nothing, or next to nothing, in the volume sufficiently 
unsound to expose him to censure from the authorities even of 
a Church on the northern side of the Tweed, so the reserve can- 
not be accounted for by an instinct of self-preservation ; and what 
the author has to say—his message, as he would probably call it 
—is not sufficiently novel or striking to arouse that measure of 
interest which anonymity only heightens, but cannot create. 
In addition to these considerations, there is another, which is 
even more obvious. It is not said whether these sermons have 
or have not been preached, but we are distinctly told that the 
lecture on Thomas Carlyle was delivered, and, therefore, the 
authorship of “'The Strait Gate” and its companion discourses 
must be known to the hearers of the lecture, and probably tomany 
others besides. The point is not of much importance, but the 
gratuitous anonymity, taken in conjunction with a somewhat 
ambitious preface, is an indication that the writer attaches a 
degree of importance to his work which is hardly likely to be 
attributed to it by many of his readers. 

It will be inferred from what has been said that we do not 
regard these discourses as of great value, and we at once admit 
that the inference is just. As a mere contribution to homiletic 
literature, they would not demand more than the briefest notice ; 
but they do possess a certain peculiar interest as a concrete 
illustration of the nature of the influence exerted by two or 
three great modern writers—notably, by Thomas Carlyle—upon 
that very large class of minds in whom intellectual sensibility 
is in excess of intellectual vigour. Such minds do not originate, 
but they are fascinated by originality of either matter or form, 
and drawn by an irresistible attraction to what may be described 
in the slang of the day as “ sensational” thought. Still, though 
they are drawn to it and though they devour it eagerly, they 
cannot assimilate it; no vital chemistry acts upon the raw 
material, which, therefore, remains an alien and a disturbing 
substance, the result naturally being that the intellectual out- 
come of such minds is deficient in homogeneity, and, therefore, 
deticient also in pith, point, and force. 

This volume is the work of such a mind as this,—a mind by 
no means destitute of native intelligence and capability, but 
entirely overweighted by a mass of extraneous material which 
it cannot carry, and beneath which it lies practically helpless. 
The opening sentences of the preface are full of promise, and 
are on that account all the more irritating, as they raise expecta- 
tions which the succeeding pages bitterly disappoint. We there 
learn that:— 

“ The discourses that follow are selected from a few which were 
written from time to time amid other duties, and they were con- 
ceived from a stand-point which will not be regarded, I imagine, out 
of harmony with rational belief. After some little study of other 
religions, and in the light of a certain measure of philosophical 
speculation up to date, I am convinced that the Christian religion is 


the only faith which has yet appeared which is at once worthy of 
the Maker of man, agreeable to man’s nature, and suited to his 





* The Strait Gate, and Other Discourses, with a Lecture on Thomas Carlyle. By 
a Scotch Preacher. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 





case; and the discourses given indicate the grounds on which this 
conviction rests. My idea is that Christianity is so germane to 
humanity under existing conditions that it is its own witness, and 
that it needs only to be exhibited in its own light to command the 
credit and confidence it bespeaks. It is essentially a spiritual system ; 
that is, it is representative of the true and eternal life of the spirit, 
and needs only to be conceived as such, to be accepted as ‘the way, 
the truth, and the life.’ ”’ 

We do not quote this passage as embodying any originality 
of view, for of course the thought in it is so familiar that, were 
it not for its inexhaustibly illuminating power, we might be dis- 
posed to call it trite; but to show that the writer really does 
understand the reason of his existence as a present-day 
preacher, which is, as we take it, the setting forth of Christ- 
ianity as something the vital reality of which can be universally 
apprehended and also universally accepted, because not depend- 
ent upon anything which can be made a matter of controversy 
by reasonable men. Unfortunately, experience has taught us 
by many painful examples that men may know exactly what 
needs to be done, and yet prove unable to do it, and the most 
recent example of this inability is provided by the Scotch 
preacher. We do not deny that there is much in this volume 
which bears upon and helps to bear out the grand theorem 
stated in the passage we have quoted: but the book, as a 
whole, is small, inconclusive, fragmentary,—an illustration of 
what in painting is expressively called “ niggling” work. The 
cause of this has been partly indicated, and we must devote 
the remainder of our space to exhibiting the method of its 
operation. 

A large portion of the long preface, from which a few sen- 
tences have been quoted, is devoted to a statement of the 
preacher’s attitude towards the most prominent forms of 
modern Christian thought ,which consists of criticisms, hasty, 
shallow, and therefore necessarily unfair, of the three great 
parties which are popularly known as High, Low, and Broad. 
Of no one of these parties does the writer seem to possess the 
full comprehension requisite for such very authoritative 
judicial utterances, and the animadversions would call for no 
comment, were it not for some curious sentences which occur 
near the close of them. We are told that :— 

‘The master-defect of the Broad-Church creed, t) me, is this,— 
that it fails to recognise the polar principle in Christianity as the 
radical, essential principle of all valid, spiritual life. This is what is 
known in the Christian system as, in its initial stage, the doctrine of 
the new birth, and the fact of which Christ alone, of all spiritual 
teachers, insists on as essential not only to entrance into, but even to 
the recognition of, any kingdom of God on earth. The doctrine, 
doubtless, has been frightfully misconceived in the Church systems 
generally, as it could not fail to be, ever since the notion took posses- 
sion of her that her proper function was to comfort men with the 
hope of heaven hereafter, instead of withal training them in the mys- 
tery of a heavenly life here ; but none the less is it, rightly regarded, 
a fundamental principle and a distinctive feature of the Christiar 
faith. .... There are only two men known to me in the gener2- 
tion we belong to who have clearly and persistently preached this 
principle, and these men are, so far as I have remarked, distrustfully 
regarded by all sections of the Church. I am proud to think of them 
as my own countrymen, one of them to the core a Scotchman, and the 
other directly inoculated with Scotch blood. The one is Thomas Carlyle, 
and the other John Ruskin, to both of whom, [ trust, the Church will 
ere long confess a debt.” 

We do not care to defend the, to us, unknown heresiarchs here 
identified with the Broad-Church party from a charge to which, 
it would seem, all other parties are equally obnoxious; but it 
is impossible to avoid a pause at the curious statement that a 
“polar” and “fundamental” principle of Christianity has 
been practically ignored by all accredited Christian teachers» 
and been preached “clearly and persistently” only by two 
lay writers, who are “distrustfully regarded by all sections of the 
Church.” If this be a fact, it is a fact sufficiently important and 
sufficiently startling to justify any writer in devoting a volume, 
or if necessary several volumes, to a statement of the evidence 
in its favour; and readers of this particular volume may be 
pardoned if they pay less attention to the views of the Scotch 
preacher himself, than to what he has to tell them concerning 
the views of the eminent writers who stand alone in their com- 

prehension of Christianity. Mr. Ruskin may, however, be set 

aside at once, for he has, with almost aggressive humility, pro- 
fessed to be only a follower of his “ master;” and Thomas Car- 

lyle, therefore, stands alone as a nineteenth-century interpreter 
of the central verities of the Christian faith. The Scotch 

preacher naturally adopts the most obvious and reasou- 

able method of vindicating the astounding claim which 

he sets up on behalf of the philosopher of Chelsea, 

and his six discourses are studded with quotations from. 
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Mr. Carlyle’s voluminous works; but, curiously enough, 
we find little in these quotations that has more dis- 
tinct bearing upon Christianity than it has, for ex- 


ample, upon Mahommedanism, and nothing that has any 
bearing at all upon what we are told is its “ polar principle.” 
The phrase the “new birth” has a certain mystical quality 
which might have attracted Mr. Carlyle, though we cannot 
remember that he ever used it; but it is certain that if he 
had used it, he would have used it in an esoteric and entirely 
non-theological sense, that would have been more satisfactory 
to Mr. Frederick Harrison than to Cardinal Manning, or even 
to the Scotch preacher. It is clear that the author of these 
discourses, like many thousands of other readers, has been, in 
the original sense of the word, “fascinated” by Mr. Carlyle ;— 
has become convinced, first, that utterances which have impressed 
him so vaguely, yet so strongly, must be true; and next, that 
they must not only be true, but that they must contain 
the very truth which happens to stand in greatest need of 
emphatic proclamation. Exclusive or almost exclusive 
devotion to any one author is certain to lead into this error all 
but the most cautious readers, and cautious readers are not wont 
to expose themselves to danger. Gabriel Betteredge, in Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s story of 7'ke Moonstone, professed to find in 
Robinson Crusoe a solution for every practical problem of life ; 
and Sartor Resartus is to the Scotch preacher what Defoe’s 
narrative was to the English butler. It need hardly be said that 
this method of treating the work of a great writer not only does 
injustice to truth, but also to the great writer himself. ‘There 
is much that is stimulating and much that is elevating in Mr. 
Carlyle’s work, and all that is elevating has some sort of affinity 
with Christianity ; but to speak of him as adistinctively Christian 
teacher is an abuse of language. In the strict sense of the word, 
he was not even a religious teacher, for religion seems to us to 
demand a personal object of love and reverence; and for 
this demand, Mr. Carlyle, both by his speech and _ his 
silence, consistently manifested a supreme scorn. We might, 
indeed, go further than this, and say that not a few of 
his most characteristic utterances were not merely non- 
Christian, but absolutely anti-Christian. The genius of such 
books as the Latter-Day Pamphlets and the Life of Frederick is 
not simply alien to the genius of the New Testament, but 
directly opposed to it; and we confess our astonishment that 
any Christian preacher can possibly fail to perceive such obvious 
antagonism. ‘lhe Scotch preacher, however, does fail to per- 
ceive it; and though in his extravagantly indiscriminating 
eulogy of Carlyle, the Frederick has no more than a mention, 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets, with all their cynicism and mis- 
anthropy, are classed with two or three other works, as con- 
stituting unitedly “a perfect repertory of wisdom, bearing on 
all that is radical and vital to any just, social relationship of 
man to man.” ‘The writer’s non-success in transforming Mr. 
Carlyle into a father of the Church is made almost amusingly 
manifest, by the impression which his numerous quotations 
leave upon the mind of the reader. They absolutely refuse to 
harmonise with their conventional surroundings of divisions and 
subdivisions, of exposition and edification, and seem to be 
asking themselves, ‘What are we doing here?” We have 
seldom seen a more curious instance of the mistake of putting 
new wine into old bottles, than is provided by this attempt to 
make Christian sermons a vehicle for the proclamation of a new 
and very vague gospel according to Carlyle. 





LIBRARIANS ON LIBRARIES.* 
Iris fitting that the Transactions of the Library Association 
should be published in goodly form, and the handsome volume 
before us does credit to all concerned in its production. The 
variety of its contents is considerable, and there is much in 
these pages that should command the attention of all readers. 
The book begins with several reports, of which some are upon 
purely technical subjects,—such as title-entries and size-nota- 
tion. The opening address, delivered by Alderman Baker, is 
followed by several admirable papers, read by members of the 
Association. The proceedings of the society are recorded at 
length, and so are the speeches at the dinner given to the 
members by the Mayor of Salford. There are also concise 
but adeqnate accounts, “ historical and descriptive,” of twenty- 
five Manchester libraries, and the volume closes with an 





* Transactions and Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, held at Manchester, September 23rd, 24th, and 
25th, 1879. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder and Ernest 0. Thomas. 
London; Whittingham and Co. 1880. 





appendix, full of useful facts that will be interesting to every 
one who cares about books. It will be obvious that a work of 
this nature cannot be reviewed seriatim, and we shall there- 
fore take the liberty of touching upon the topics which can 
be handled with most advantage in the columns of a news- 
paper. Even of these topics, there are more than can be ade- 
quately dealt with, and our comments must be confined toa few 
of the most attractive. 

Manchester, money-loving as that city is supposed to be, has 
exhibited a noble love of literature which puts to shame many 
other commercial towns. Manchester was the first to take 
advantage of the Public Libraries Act of 1850, and to establish 
free libraries. Twenty-seven years ago, Alderman Baker tells 
us, the first reference and lending library was opened. At that 
time, there were nearly 16,000 volumes in the reference depart- 
ment, and about 7,000 designed for circulation :—* Since then, 
the number of volumes in the reference department has in- 
creased to 61,000, and the number of lending-out or branch 
libraries has increased from one to six, each branch containing 
from 10,000 to 18,000 volumes,—in the aggregate, 85,306 
volumes.” In some of the branch libraries there are separate 
rooms for boys, and great care appears to be taken to pro- 
vide youthful readers with suitable books. Strange to say, 
fiction is in much less demand in the departments allotted to 
boys than in the general reading-rooms. Another successful 
experiment said to have been first tried in Manchester is the 
employment of young women as assistants in public free 
libraries. Thirty-one are now engaged, and the chairman of 
the Libraries Committee, speaks of their competence in the 
highest terms, observing that while the librarians like to have 
one youth at their command to do the rough work, “for 
attendance on readers and applicauts for books they prefer 
the girls.” 

There is every token that the Free Libraries of Manchester 
and Salford are appreciated, for we learn that more than 
500,000 volumes were borrowed by Manchester readers in one 
year, and nearly 243,000 from the Salford Free Libraries. A 
vast number of these books, however, were works of fiction, and 
the question is raised, in an elaborate paper by Mr. Kay, 
Librarian of the Owens College, whether novels ought to be 
provided in rate-supported libraries. The subject provoked 
discussion, and will probably provoke it again. Mr. Kay has 
no doubt whatever about the matter. “The person, be it 
gentleman or lady,” says one of Miss Austen’s characters, 
“who has not pleasure in a good novel, must be intolerably 
stupid;” but it is evident that the Librarian of the Owens 
College has little sympathy with Henry Tilney. Hitherto, the 
novelists have had a fine time of it in England. Not only 
do they fare sumptnously on literature, but several of 
them, like Mr. Trollope, Mr. Blackmore, Mrs. Oliphant, and 
Miss Yonge, have the pleasure of knowing that they are re- 
garded as the most delightful of companions and the best of 
friends by all the cultured families in England. Do not they 
know also of the worthy fame awarded to their most illus- 
trious predecessors, to Defoe and Fielding, to Jane Austen 
and Sir Walter Scott, to Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot? 
There can be no question about the.fame, for it grows 
with the years; but Mr. Kay, unfortunately, is incapable of 
appreciating it. Perhaps, however, we do him wrong, for he 
allows, though apparently with a grudge, that there is “some 
most admirable literature contained in a few of the novels of 
this and other countries.” The classic novelists may be allowed 
a place, “ for there are not more than six in any country with a 
literature ;” but the novels of the day are luxuries, and the 
purchase of them at the expense of the ratepayers is “ not an 
injustice to the ratepayer only, but to the recipient, for he is 
demoralised politically, in being taught practically that he has 
a right to luxuries at the expense of his fellow-ratepayers.” 

Mr. Kay’s jeremiad on the evils of fiction is really affecting. 
We are told that novel reading has become a disease ; that novels 
are undoubtedly the most dangerous literature of the age ; that 
her Majesty’s Navy has been largely manned through the 
reading of Cooper’s and Marryat’s, Aimard’s and Mayne 
Reid's stories, by the youthful frequenters of our free libraries ; 
that the enormous circulation of novels is especially degrading 
to librarians; and that the major portion of them should be 
scouted out of public libraries. These are hard words, and 
recall the time when the writer of a popular students’ 
manual expressed his horror at the thonght of the evil 





done even by the noble fictions of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 
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Kay’s arguments suggest the old controversy, raised in 
another form, between total abstainers and lovers of moderation. 
Fiction, even of the choicest kind, is not a literary diet upon 
which any one who feels the seriousness of life would be content 
to live. Solid thought, like solid food, is essential to the healthy 
liver; but a man cannot always be thinking earnestly, any more 
than he can be always eating mutton chops, and there are 
moments when he seeks, and wisely seeks, for what is beautiful 
and grateful. That this should be the case among men and 
women whose lives are painfully monotonous is not surprising, 
and it seems to us that the sole duty of library committees is to 
see that the refreshment provided in the shape of novels is 
thoroughly sound and healthy. There is room here, as Mr. 
Garnett justly observes, for the exercise of judgment, and we 
cannot agree with the statement of another British-Museum 
official, that he did not know of any absolutely bad novels. The 
novels of Feydeau and of some other French novelists assuredly 
deserve that designation, and there are some tales in our own 
language, written, we regret to say, by women, the influence of 
which, if not “ absolutely bad,’ approaches as near to that 
character as the censorship of society will permit. It would 
seem, however, that every precaution is taken in the Manchester 
libraries that need be taken, since it is expressly enjoined that 
no novels shall be admitted which are not “of the most un- 
exceptionable character.” 

Bibliographers will turn with interest to a paper read by 
Mr. Nodal, on “Special Collections of Books in Lan- 
cashire and Chester.” It abounds with curious and inter- 
esting facts. “One of the most fascinating forms,” he 
remarks, “of special book collection is that concerned with 
the writings of a single favourite author and of everything 
which throws a light upon his productions. In this department 
the gatherings of the two counties are rich.” And, in illus- 
tration of this statement, he remarks that one collector has a 
splendid and probably unsurpassed collection of editions and 
translations of Horace, and is also the possessor of the finest 
known collection of the works of Daniel Defoe. Another gen- 
tleman has every edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
from the earliest quarto, in 1621; and another possesses a large 
collection of the very early editions of De Imitatione Christi, 
including the editio princeps, printed at Augsburg about 1471, 
and also a series of editions of the Likon Basiliké, in English, 
Latin, and French, as well as of works dealing with the author- 
ship of the book. One collector gathers together every book that 
can be discovered on Shorthand, the hobby of another is the 
Book of Common Prayer, a third accumulates books on Music, 
a fourth on Fables and Fable-writers, and a fifth on Heraldry. 
This kind of taste resembles that which induces some men to 
collect walking-sticks, and others to spend time and money in old- 
china shops. The passion that leads a man to acquire every 
edition of a particular author is not especially noble, but it is 
infinitely better than a craze for china, and in some cases the 
collector is distinctly performing a public service. Thus, for 
instance, a gentleman who, like Mr. Crossley, collects a vast 
library of tracts on political and historical subjects, may be 
assisting ia a most substantial way the labours of the future 
historian. 

And now, turning to another topic, we may observe that one 
of the most significant portions of this volume is to be found in 
the Appendix. The Statistical Reports of the Public Free 
Libraries of the United Kingdom are full of suggestiveness, 
and the success of suth libraries in the great towns of the 
north and centre of England affords a striking contrast to the 
comparative apathy manifested in the south. It is a remark- 
able fact that while free libraries have been established in 
almost all the commercial centres, the Act should have been 
adopted in one parish only in London. In the southern 
counties, the education by books seems to be little regarded. We 
find, on examining the tables, that such towns as Bath, Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, Margate, Ramsgate, Dover, Guildford, 
Dorking, Southampton, Portsmouth, Worthing, Lewes, and 
Croydon, to mention but a few important places among many, 
have neither adopted the Act, nor established free libraries in- 
dependently of it. And even in towns which, like Brighton, can 
boast a fine, although not a rate-supported library, books can only 
be consulted by visitors, and are not carried to the homes of the 
people. In spite, however, of the indifference exhibited in so 
many quarters to the establishment of free lending libraries, it 
is satisfactory to learn that the existing libraries of this class 
in the United Kingdom contain, in round numbers, 971,000 
volumes. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Tus leading magazines this month are full of good matter. 
The contents of the Contemporary Review are, on the whole, the 
most noteworthy. It opens with a good, but discursive and not 
particularly remarkable paper, by Professor Plumptre, on “ The 
Fields of Conflict between Faith and Unbelief.” This is followed 
by an article by Mr. W. Hale, in reply to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
depreciation of Byron. Mr. Hale seems to make out his case 
on one point at least, namely, that Mr. Arnold has not accurately 
represented Goethe’s opinion of Byron. Mr. Karl Blind con- 
tributes a charming article on the Water-tales of Scotland, 
Shetland, and Scandinavia; “Old Nick,” he derives, on good 
authority, from the Scandinavian water-sprite Nikor; and he 
traces the name of the German river Neckar to the same origin. 
Dr. Fairbairn criticises, with courtesy and with great ability, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s views on philosophy and the origin of religious 
beliefs ; but his paper is one of which it is impossible to give 
an adequate idea in a brief notice. It is due to Mr. Farrar’s 
subject, more than to his treatment of it, that it is not likely to 
prove very attractive. “The Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government” is too old an event to interest the present genera- 
tion, and not cld enough to admit of any novelty in its treat- 
ment. The peg on which Mr. Varrar’s article is hung is Mr. 
Jefferson Davis’s recently-published volume, which, according 
to Mr. Farrar, is, in a literary point of view, a piece of indif- 
ferent workmanship. Mr. Bence Jones’s “ Answer to Oppo- 
nents” offers one more illustration of the difficulty of writing 
Irish history. Mr. Bence Jones flatly contradicts the statements 
of some of his opponents, those of Father O’Leary in particular. 
Here 1s an instance :— 

“Edmond Lucey {one of the cases adduced by Father O'Leary | 

was ejected nearly twenty years ago, having been tenant of one of 
the best farms I have, 118 acres, at £84 per annum. I offered it to 
him at 2@s. per acre. He refused it. I gave him time for considera- 
tion again and again. He still refused. He had a son a priest, and 
thought I should not dare to go egainst the priest’s father. ‘Though 
nominally tenant, he had really divided his farm between two sons 
who lived with him. When they left, cach son hired a good-sized 
farm of, I believe, more than fifty acres, a few miles away, where, I 
am told, they have done well. The first year I cleared, for rent 
and interest from this farm, more than the rent I asked them. 
Last year I cleared £285, instead of the £118 I asked...... 
Father O’ Leary says the very neighbours are in dread of me. I was 
driving home from Lucey’s farm one day, after be was gone, when a 
man ran out of a house by the road-side, and dropped on his knees, 
holding up his hands as if praying. I stopped to ask what he wanted. 
He answered, he was praying to God for blessings upon me, for having 
turned out Ned Lucey, who had injured him.” 
In discoursing on “ Egypt in its Comparative Relations,” Mr. 
Stuart Poole is on ground on which he is entitled to speak 
with authority. This is his third article on the subject, 
and we presume that he intends to gather the series 
into a book. If the remaining articles are equal to those 
which have appeared, the volume will be both interesting and 
useful. Colonel Osborne has, for once, abandoned Indian 
politics, and contributed to the Contemporary a bright and 
pleasantly-written article on “ Lawn-tennis and its Players.” 
The most curious article in the number is that which bears the 
signature of C. Tondini de Quarenghi. The writer, we believe, 
is a Roman Catholic priest, of Ultramontane opinions, and his 
subject is the “ Social Panslavist Programme of the Russian 
Revolutionists.” He is, we understand, an Italian who resided 
for some time in Poland, and who has the advantage of know- 
ing the Russian and Polish dialects of the Slav language. The 
paper is full of information, and is exceedingly well worth reading. 
The Russian Revolutionists, according to him, aim at binding, in 
the first place,all Slav peoples into one mighty confederation, and 
then, by means of this confederation, carrying their propaganda 
all over Europe. And the Russian masses, he thinks, have in 
such a crusade one enormous advantage in their land system. 
They enjoy already what the Communists and Social Demo- 
crats of Western Europe aim at. They have, moreover, the 
enthusiasm and martyr spirit which shirks no sacrifice in the 
propagation of their creed. It is supposed by many that the 
Russian Empire stands in peril of disintegration from contact 
with the civilisation of the old States of Europe. The author 
cites evidence to show, on the contrary, that the danger is all 
the other way; that the proletariat of the neighbouring States, 
when they come to know the communal system of Russia, will 
insist on owning the land which so many of them now till for 
a favoured few. In view of this danger, an intelligent German 
writer gives the following warning to the landowners of 
Germany :— 
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“Be on your guard, make sacrifices, you proprietors of Germany ; 
conciliate the workmen by such reforms as will render their native 
country dear to them; else they will welcome the Russians as 
‘liberators.? ..... Do you believe the German proletarian is 
likely to prefer remaining proletarian under a German lord, or a 
German, if not a Jew, land proprietor, rather than become ‘ collec- 
tive’ co-proprietor with the Tsars ? I do not believe so.” 


Yet our Parliamentary House of Landlords is alarmed at 
Mr. Gladstone’s extremely moderate and really conservative 
Land Bill! The article of the Abbé Tondini—to give him 
what, we believe, is his ordinary designation—is more valuable 
for the information which it gives than for the writer’s treat- 
mentof histheme. His feelings are naturally, but by no means 
offensively, anti-Russian, and this leads him into a few errors, 
such as quoting Dr. Julius Eckardt’s bitterly prejudiced “‘ Before 
and after the War,” as the production of a genuine Russian. 
The article, too, is slightly marred by the too apparent con- 
troversial turn which the writer gives to it on his last two 
pages. Nevertheless, it is an article which will richly repay a 
careful perusal. 

Mr. Malcolm MacColl’s answer to the question, “ Are reforms 
possible under Mussulman rule?” ought to be read together 
with Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s article in the Fortnightly on “The 
Future of Islam.” Mr. Blunt’s article, which is to be followed 
by a second, gives an interesting account of the different sects 
of Islam. But we will reserve our criticism of it till we have his 
complete view before us. Mr. MacColl’s view is that, strictly speak- 
ing, there is only one Mussulman Power in the world, just as there 
is only one Papal Church. The Churches of Spain, of France, 
of Austria, notwithstanding local customs and peculiarities, 
are only members of a vast ecclesiastical organisation, whose 
doctrines and principles inexorably bind all the parts. In the 
same way, Turkey and other Mussulman States are members 
of a vast religious theocracy, or “militant papacy,” which is 
bound by an absolutely unchangeable civil and religious 
code; so that the Sultan can no more place his non-Mussul- 
man subjects on a footing of equality with the Moslems 
than the Pope could appoint an unbaptized person to a 
bishopric. As baptism is the only passport to citizenship 
in the Catholic Church, so initiation into Islam is the 
sine qua non of citizenship in any Mussulman State. No Mussul- 
man ruler, therefore, can without apostasy grant spontaneously 
such reforms as the European Powers press upon the Sultan. 
But the same sacred and unchangeable law which forbids this, 
commands the submission of the Sultan to superior force. We 
thus see that the argument of coercion is the only argument 
which can have any influence on the Sultan. Mr. MacColl 
argues that the civilisation of the Moorish végime in Spain is 
very slightly due to the Moors. He also replies to the Saturday 
Review’s coarse attack on Dr. Liddon and himself for not 
joining “the general chorus of eulogy”—to quote the Satw- 
day’s own words—which the death of Lord Beaconsfield evoked. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is always worth reading, whether we agree or 
differ from him. His article on “ Irish Grammar-Schools” points 
out a serious defect in the Irish system of education, and sug- 
gests, at the same time, practical remedies. On such a question 
Mr. Arnold is, of course, a high authority. Another instructive 
article in the Fortnightly is Mr. Albert Dicey’s, on the “Two 
Acts of Union.” He shows that the contentment and loyalty of 
Scotland and the discontent and disloyalty of Ireland are due 
to difference of treatment. In the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland the feelings and even prejudices of the 
Scotch were scrupulously regarded. In the Irish Act of Union 
the feelings of the Irish people were not only neglected, but 
outraged. Each Act has borne its appropriate fruit. In point 
of style, Miss Bevington’s article, on “The Moral Colour of 
Rationalism,” is clumsy. In its special pleading it is smart 
but sophistical. In tone, it is in the worst possible taste. It 
is professedly a reply to some articles by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
to whom Miss Bevington lectures down from a lofty pedestal 
of assumed intellectual superiority. The Founder of the 
Christian religion is described as a “ large-hearted, heretical, 
Jewish artisan, who, but yesterday, was, by a section of 
humanity, declared a god, or a demi-god; and but 
yesterday, in that character, imposed the notion of the 
unity of humanity, declaring that all the slight varieties 
of men he knew of should love one another, for his 
sake.” Mr. Goldwin Smith appears to have attributed the 
outburst of Jingoism which distinguished Lord Beacons- 
field’s Premiership to the obscuration of duty caused by the 
spread of Positivism and Agnosticism. Miss Bevington 





retorts that Positivists and Agnostics were more conspicu- 
ous than Christians in protesting against the conduct of 
Governor Eyre, and against the Afghan and Zula wars. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that this was so,—we 
believe it was just the opposite,—we must remind Miss 
Bevington that she has omitted from her argument a still 
more crucial test. The inhumanities committed in Jamaica, 
and Afghanistan, and Zululand, detestable as we regard 
them, were in quantity and in kind but trifles, compared 
with the brutalities perpetrated, not once upon a time, but 
periodically, under Turkish rule. How did Miss Bevington’s 
galaxy of Positivist and Agnostic witnesses acquit themselves on 
that question P With two or three splendid exceptions, were they 
not actively or apathetically on the side of Turkish brutality ? 

But this is not all. Miss Bevington will find in the 
Nineteenth Century a very eloquent demolition of her main 
thesis from one of her own chosen witnesses. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison scorches with withering scorn the notion that 
duty and humane dispositions can flow from Agnosticism. 
“You might as well tell a mother,” he says, “to bring 
up her child on the binomial theorem....... Call on 
the Unknowable, and ask it to bestow on you a spirit of 
resignation to the dispensations of infinite differentiation.” 
Whether Mr. Harrison’s own devotion to an abstract Humanity 
is anything more substantial is another matter. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, at all events, treats Comtism with as much disdain as 
Mr. Harrison does Agnosticism. On the whole, we think that 
Miss Bevington would be wise to reserve her contempt for 
Christ and Christians till such time as the professors of 
“science” leave off demolishing each other. By that time, she 
will also learn that the truly scientific mind is prone to cultivate 
humility and to eschew arrogance and flippancy. The other 
articles in the Nineteenth Century which are likely to attract 
most notice are Lord Sherbrooke’s on the Bankruptcy Laws, 
Lord Blandford’s on the House of Lords, Lord Dunraveu’s reply 
to the Quarterly article on “The Revolutionary Party,” and Dr. 
Jessopp’s “ Return to Arcady.” - Mr. Romanes is, as usual, very 
interesting on the Habits of Ants, and the article on President 
Garfield will attract readers, from its opportuneness. 

Fraser is well up to the mark this month. Mr. Burford Raw- 
lings’ article on the Finance of Unendowed Hospitals, Mr. 
A. Lang’s criticism of Professor Max Miiller’s “ Philosophy of 
Mythology,” and Mr. Clarke’s paper on the Great Southern 
Comet of 1880, are all interesting. But much the most 
amusing paper is Mr. MacColl’s description of the attitude of 
the Bishops, thirty years’ ago, towards the Tractarians of that 
day. We confess we had quite forgotten how violent they were, 
—how much more violent, indeed, than they have recently 
been towards Ritualism,—and all about such matters as tlie 
use of the surplice and the offertory! Anglican Bishops are 
certainly not far-sighted mortals. The light literature is 
also well represented in Fraser. 


Macmillan enjoys a great and melancholy privilege, which is 
best described in the words of Mr. Grove, prefixed to an 
article entitled, “The Westminster Confession of Faith.” “ The 
paper,” says the friend of Dean Stanley throughout a quarter 
of acentury, who is so deep a mourner, “to which these few 
words form a preface, was the last work of the Dean of West- 
minster, indeed, the proofs were actually corrected by him 
during his fatal illness. It closes the long list of articles and 
poems with which he has honoured this magazine, since he first 
sent his description of “The Ammergau Mystery in 1860.” 
Among other things characteristic of his genius, it contains his 
last plea for toleration, comprehensiveness, and liberty of con- 
science; and his last attempt to defend one whom he thought 
unjustly dealt with. It contains also his final allusions to the 
place which was the scene of his labours and his pleasures for 
eighteen years, with which his name will always be connected, 
and in regard to which nearly his last intelligible words were those 
of satisfaction that he had done his work at Westminster and was 
dying there. It wants only the touches and emendations which he 
would have given, if he had been able to see it again, and which 
he was never tired of adding to his articles.”’ The Dean’s last 
paper will be read with deep interest, and the fullest assent to Mr. 
Grove’s estimate of it. Apart from this, which places Macmillan 
in front of all the Magazines, the August number is an ex- 
ceptionally good one. Mr. Henry James gives us a brilliant 
instalment of his “ Portrait of a Lady ;” the Countess, who has 
so many views that she forgets what they were, is very amusing, 
and we begin to forgive Pansy for her silly name. “ Sketches and 
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Reminiscences by Ivan Tourgenieff,” a translation from the 
Russian of two fewilletons which appeared this year in the new 
daily paper Poriadok (Order), published at St. Petersburg, are 
well worthy of the author of “The King Lear of the Steppes.” 
They are wonderfully forcible, graphic,and simple. Mr. Arthur 
Tilley contributes an admirable paper, under the title of “Two 
Theories of Poetry,” in which he compares and contrasts Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Swinburne as critics of poetry. This 
essay abounds in good passages; here is one of them :— 

“ Mentem mortalia tangunt. Yes, that is the grand secret of the 

wer of poctry. The deeds, tbe sufferings, the aspirations of men 
like unto ourselves, these are the things that are supreme in interest. 
And, above all, it interests us to know what men, better, nobler, more 
deep-sighted than ourselves, think and feel about the manifold phases 
of the problem of human existence. Must we not, then, agree with 
Mr. Arnold that the best poet is the poet whose application of ideas 
to life is the noblest apd the profoundest? It is the mistiness, the 
incoherence of his ideas, that make it impossible for Shelley, perhaps 
the most poetical spirit of all time, ever to be accepted as one of the 
world’s greatest poets. It is his marvellous insight into human 
nature, his deep, probing, illaminating wisdom, that make Goethe the 
chief poetical figure that has appeared since Shakespeare. It is the 
helplessness of Victor Hugo in presence of the great questions of life 
that leaves him, the dawn of whose genius was of such supreme 
promise, irrevocably stranded on the shore of eternal childhood.” 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s love-poem is pretty, but why is the lady 
asked in imagination to “lean and listen,” on “a _ night 
in June,”— 

“For the song of that sweet bird 
That in April nights is heard ?” 
The lines are rough, and as the the nightingale goes on singing 
well into June, the apparent blunder is unnecessary. 

Blackwood has yielded with a plunge to the pressure of 
the taste of the day. ‘Two serial novels and a short story 
form a lavish allowance of fiction. “Uncle Z.” begins, 
and “The Private Secretary” goes on well. There is not 
much to be said for “Florio; a Little Tragedy;” it is 
affected, cynical, and unpleasant, but ingenious. Gibbon, the 
historian, figures both in Blackwood and Cornhill this month. 
In the former, his autobiography forms the subject of one of 
those pleasant essays which agreeably temper the fierce wind of 
our political Blackwood to the shorn lamb, as represented by 
the reader of Liberal tendencies. ‘This paper is admirably 
written; the account of how the atheism of Gibbon’s father 
drove the boy to Catholicism, and the successful tyranny of 
the treatment for that disease to which he was long and re- 
morselessly subjected, drove him to negation, and of how he 
was “mature and famous, amid the still surroundings which he 
loved, an example, far greater than he ever thought to offer, of 
the imperfection of life,” could not be better done. The one 
inevitable touch of romance in Gibbon’s life has not been 
overlooked by the writer, and it is happily handled; but 
for “Mr. Gibbon’s Love-passage,’ we refer our readers 
to the Cornhill. There he will find a delightful history of 
the episode of which the lady who afterwards married Necker 
was the heroine. That Gibbon’s conduct was in the 
“mean cuss” line, is not to be denied; the gentleman who 
“sighed as a lover, but obeyed as a son,” when his father 
ordered him to give up his love, as he had ordered him to give up 
his faith, cannot be invested with grandeur. But the story is 
made very interesting, and Necker comes out to the reader’s 
view more clearly than he has been hitherto made to do,—-to our 
knowledge, at least. A weird and powerful ballad, “The White 
Ox,” embodies a popular Norwegian superstition. ‘ The Pedi- 
gree of the Daisy” is one of those examples of the faculty of 
making hard facts and learned theories fascinating, for which 
we have so frequently to thank the Cornhill. 

The Month is interesting and varied. An able article on F. 
Bridgett’s “ History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain ” 
(recently reviewed in our columns); an able defence of mar- 
riage dispensations in the Church of Rome, which includes 
an attack of Dr. Littledale, for quoting a Jansenist as a 
Catholic authority of unquestionable weight ; and a paper on 
the “ Religion of the Aryans,” are among its graver contents. 
Very pleasant essays upon the recently-published Memoirs of 
Metternich, and Letters of Madame de Rémusat, brighten up the 
Month. Mr. Dutton Cook discourses of the humours and the man- 
ners of “ Sixty Years Since,” after a pleasant fashion, in the pages 
of Time. ‘This is altogether a good number, with a delightful 
paper in praise of donkeys—it ought to be printed as a 
tract, and strewn all over everywhere—and a fine story, ‘‘ Don 
Ramon,” forming a part of the memoirs of Dr. Bernagius, one 
of the pleasantest eccentrics in modern French literature. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Of books on geography, we notice several; some designed for 
children of various ages, others to assist the memory of candidates 
for the Army and Navy examinations. To the latter class belongs a 
quite small book, which has reached a fourth edition, Tewt-Book of 
Historical and Geographical Terms, §c., by John Oswald (Galt and 
Co., Manchester ; Simpkin and Co., London). It seems to be a useful 
and succinctly expressed as well as accurate handbook.——Geography, 
by W. M. Lupton (Longmans), is intended to serve a similar purpose, 
but on a much more extended scale. It seems a careful compilation 
of necessary facts, and the blacker printing of the names of places, 
to distinguish them from the descriptions attached to them, must be 
a great help to students who have many facts to master in a limited 
time. We are glad to see in it, too, full information about our own 
colonies, a subject on which the ignorance of people generally is quite 
wonderful. There is also a capital index.——A larger book, though 
meant for the junior classes of schools, is A Smaller Manual of 
Modern Geography, by John Richardson, M.A. (Marray.)—It is one 
of Dr. William Smith’s “ English Course,” and seems exhaustive and 
most methodical; but we doubt the expediency, even with the help 
of differences in print, of adding notes upon the notes. It is 
sure to be confusing to students of the ages which compose 
the junior classes of even public schools. The style of the language, 
too, is less simple than it should be, for though they might be quite 
able to understand the loftier language, it is desirable that lesson- 
books should set an example of clear simplicity to students, which 
even at an early age they might themselves be led to adopt.——An- 
other book of the same kind, but smaller, as it includes only the 
British Empire, is Geography, by L. B. Lang, edited by the Rev. J. 
M. Creighton. (Rivingtons.)—It has maps which are of necessity, 
very small, too small to be useful to the “beginners” for whom the 
book is intended, but they are clearly drawn. There are good ex- 
planations, too, of the meanings of the names of places, an interesting 
addition to the study for an intelligent pupil. Of those suitable 
for smaller children still, we notice, first, Earth, Air, and Water, by 
C. A. Martineau (Routledge and Co.), which is intended to arouse 
their interest in geography and kindred matters; and an immense 
amount of information is crowded into a quite small book, which is 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams, both fairly good.——But we 
find even more appropriate to very young children another slim little 
book, called Geography for Little Children, by Antonia Zimmern. It 
is so clearly and simply worded, the illustrations are so apt, that 
it is sure both to interest and instruct at the same time. It is 
one of the “London Geographical Series,’’ published by Edward 
Stanford, Charing Cross, and is the nicest book of the kind we have 
yet seen.——Glimpses of the Globe, by J. R. Blakiston, M.A. (Griffith 
and Farran), is also meant for young children, and is clearly and 
prettily written. The plan and picture, side by side, are capital 
helps to the understanding of maps, but a teacher who coald follow 
out all the ingenious ideas suggested by Charlie, his sister, and uncle, 
must have much more time and much fewer subjects to take up than 
is the case with most teachers now-a-days. Glimpses of the British 
Empire, by the same author (Griffith and Farran), we like still better. 
The good-sense of these words from the preface ought to commend 
the book :—“ In the space allotted to each country, regard has been 
paid rather to its human interest, past or present, historical or com- 
mercial, than to its mere size.’”’ We also feel glad that a teacher 
should begin by supposing that lads have mastered jirst the geography 
of their own “ neighbourhood, county, and country ;’’ and it surely 
must be a slip of the pen which gives us on one page the expression 
“connected to!” There are some greatly needed remarks on 
Indian pronunciation, and we congratulate the author on his con- 
clusion that it is “hopeless” to attempt to alter such words as 
“ Ganges,’ for some Oriental scholars, in their zeal for correctness 

perfect accuracy, have sorely puzzled ordinary readers. 
Some more books for teachers of geography are published 
by the National Society, at its Westminster Depository. Geo- 
graphy Reading-books. Parts I. to III., adapted for Standards II. 
to 1V.—They are very much interspersed with interesting pictures ; 
and well written, but we doubt much the advisability of mingling fact 
and fiction, as in the first few chapters. <A bright, little boy of seven 
seemed to resent being questioned, after reading these chapters with 
great interest, on the ground that it was “only a story.” Children pre- 
fer the plain facts, which are quite as wonderful as a fairy-tale, when 
they are first presented to a young mind which is really awake ; and 
will discuss with deep interest those of physical geography especi- 
ally. The third part of this Geography Reading-book gives a great 
deal of physical geography in a very interesting way, and the pictures 
are exceedingly good, giving a vivid impression of places which 
are well worth looking at in pictures, when one cannot visit them. It 
was a curious idea to adapt and abridge descriptions from some of 
our novelists, principally from Walter Scott; but it is well carried 
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out. Turning from these reading-books to, an almost equally 
useful branch of study, we have a well-printed and arranged 
Handbook of English Dictation. (Edward Stanford.) — It con- 
sists of a series of numbered paragraphs, each about the length 
of one lesson, and carefully selected from the writings of some 
of our best-known authors. It is meant for the use of the can- 
didates in the civil and military examinations, but it might be 
used with advantage in schools. If young boys and girls were 
early trained to copy exactly, and then put through some such 
course as this, those of them who ever would spell correctly would 
do so long before the time here contemplated. We believe there are 
some people to whom no amount of training will give that certainty 
in spelling which seems to come naturally, as it were, to others; but 
we know the plan we have indicated to be usually successful, and 
consider this kind of book a valuable help.—Before noticing more 
important works of the same kind, we wish to draw attention to a 
very useful little grammar, Bemrose’s Standard Grammar, edited 
by Thomas Newton. (Bemrose and Sons.)—The writer and 
editor proceed grammatically on Morris’s lines, but the special 
merit of the book lies in the clearness and sufficiency, with- 
out redundancy, of the definitions. The exercises and the 
diagrams in the part on “analysis” seem well adapted for the 
purposes intended.—-We cannot say as much for a larger and 
fuller grammar, The Elements of Grammar, Taught in English. By 
Edward Thring, M.A. (Cassall, Petter, and Galpin.) —This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of the principles of language with 
a well-known scholar, but we must mention one or two points ef 
detail in which we cannot agree with him. He makes eight parts 
of speech, by giving the article the place commonly denied it by modern 
grammarians, and by leaving out the interjection. The definition of a 
preposition, too, on page 14, might be improved. The rhyming ex- 
amples are amongst the best things in the book, and give a liveliness 
which grammar lessons are much the better for. We are glad to see 
passages from the “ Essays” of Elia given for analysis; indeed, the 
passages chosen all through that part of the book are much better 
than the manner of helping the student, which strikes us as likely to 
confuse rather than clear the pupils’ comprehension. But we speak 
with modesty on this point, since it needs a wide experience to judge 
of the suitability of certain methods to the infinitely varied minds of 
teachers and pupils. History of the English Language, by David 
Campbell ( Laurie), one of the Kensington series. A very small book on 
avery large subject, but literally crammed with interesting facts, and 
illustrated by a very curious little chart of the progress of our mother- 
tongue. We must quote from one of the notes, page 16, some figures 
which have a special significance just now. The Bible of 1611 “uses 
97 per cent. of Anglo-Saxon words,’’ as compared with 89 per cent. 
in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,’ and 85 per cent. used by 
Shakespeare. The note on page 17 tells us that “the number 
of words or senses of words which have become obsolete 
since 1611 amounts to 388, or nearly one-fifteenth part of the 
whole number of words used in the Bible.” English Accidence, 
Parsing, Analysis of Sentences, and Syntax, and the History 
and Derivation of the English Language (National Society’s 
Depository, Westminster), are two handsome volumes, by the 
Rey. Evan Daniel, M.A. The first contains Parts I. to IV. 
of the grammar and derivation, written by the Principal of 
the Battersea Training College, and the second is Part V. of 
the same work. They seem to contain everything that is essen- 
tial to a complete work of the kind; and we notice particularly 
a most useful chapter on “punctuation” in the first and larger 
volume, and a capital index in the smaller, We sce also that Mr. 
Daniel follows Morris in his enumeration of the paris of speech, a 
small point on which it seems a pity grammarians should differ, and 
that he acknowledges special obligation to a dictionary by Professor 
Skeat. He has also largely consulted and quoted from the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels. We should imagine these old English quotations 
would prove the greatest difficulty to students; the pronunciation is 
anything but obvious, unless there is a key to it, which has escaped 
our notice. We wonder that this society should cover all its books 
with so evanescent and easily-soiled a colour as the light grey. 








Novets.—Harold Sacon. By Alan Mair. 3 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Harold Saxon describes itself as “a story of the Church and 
the World,” and, indeed, the chief interest of the book, which claims 
attention rather as a study of character than as a tale, centres in the 
contrast between Saxon the elder, a Calvinist of the sternest type, 
and Saxon the younger, who plants himself on the broadest platform 
of Broad Church, and does not find standing-room enough even there. 
Then, again, we have the lowest type of the ecclesiastic in John 
Rudd, one of those black-sheep which, however often a tolerant, not to 
say loose, system of Church government may whiten them, always 
get back to their natural colour. John Rudd is made the occasion of 
a very powerful representation of the evils of his Church-patronage 
arrangements. Then, again, should be noticed a very vigorous picture 
of the ecclesiastical division of Church parties in Great Axemouth, 








not the less instructive, perhaps, becanse not drawn with a very 
friendly hand. On the “novel” element in Harold Saron much 
pains have evidently been spent; but the result, for all the clever. 
ness and ingenuity which it undoubtedly possesses, is scarcely a 
success. Whenever the author turns to what may be called his 
special subject, he interests and even instructs his readers — 
Mr, Caroli: an Autobiography. Edited by L. G. Seguin. 3 volg 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We include this book among “ novels,” 
because it bears the same outward shape and semblance; but it may 
very well be a genuine autobiography. A “Note by the Editor” 
describes it as such, and this we are quite ready either to accept as a 
statement of fact, or to regard as the familiar literary device which 
claims for fiction the semblance of truth. The semblance of truth the 
story certainly has. ‘ Mr. Caroli’’ is the son of a Genoese merchant 
captain and an English mother. His boyhood coincides with the early 
days of Napoleon’s wars. This is partly spent in Venice, partly in 
England. When just growing into manhood, he is captured by the 
Barbary corsairs, and the description of his life as a slave in Algiers 
is, of course, the motif of the book. This description is throughout 
vivid and interesting, while the personal fortunes of the hero, hig 
efforts after freedom, and his rather unhappy love-making, attract 
the sympathies of the reader. It is a humiliation, perhaps a 
salutary humiliation, to be reminded that Europe put up with 
this abominable piracy and kidnapping up to a time to which 
the memory of men yet living can go back. England certainly took 
the first opportunity of destroying it, bombarding Algiers the very 
next year after the conclusion of peace in 1815. Some excuse may 
be made for nations which were too busy cutting each others’ throats 
to be able to act against a common enemy, but what is to be said for 
the United States, which paid these detestable savages black-mail ? 
Lieutenant Barnabas. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is an entertaining story, and shows in its execution and 
style a considerable advance on what Mr. Barrett has done before. 
But it must be said that all the personages of the little drama which 
the author, so to speak, enacts before our eyes, have very much 
the air of the characters in a genteel comedy. The ragged “ Lieu- 
tenant”? has a “stagey”’ look about him, while as for his squire, 
“ Toby,” with his half-simulated simplicity and timidity, we recog. 
nise at once the comic countryman of the boards. Surely, 
too, it is only the exigencies of theatrical action that can account 
for the very rapid friendship which springs up between the 
hero and “ Lady Betty.” But there is nothing in this criticism to 
affect the substantial merits of the book. It is not, indeed, a pro- 
found or subile study of character, but it is a very lively and plea- 
santly written tale, which we do not hesitate to recommend to our 
readers. Four-in-Hand. By Jean Middiemass. 3vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) —This is the name which Miss Middlemass has chosen to 
give to the four stories which make up the contents of these three 
volumes. There is no connection between them, except that they 
have the common subject—which, indeed, all such stories seem 
bound to have—of love-making. They have the merit of being 
sufficiently readable, and of being harmless. Perhaps the best is the 
last of the four, with its fitly melancholy ending. One or two in- 
accuracies of matter and style may be noted. An estate may have 
been confiscated for the share which the owner took in the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, but King James I]. was certainly not in a 
position to bestow it “on one of his favourites in 1690.” Again, 
whatever a young lady’s tastes and habits may be, it can hardly be 
said that she has “luxurious” hair. Surrender. By Leslie 
Keith. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Miss Keith has 
here worked up with creditable skill incidents and characters 
that are familiar, possibly, we may say, a little worn. The 
heroine is the daughter of an unscrupulous speculator, who has 
left to his family nothing but an inheritance of shame. Two of his 
children seem to inherit his lax principles of honour; Joyce Daring 
has the keenest sense of honour. How a worthy love, which would 
have brought her also release from outside troubles, is offered to her 
and rejected, because she cannot reciprocate it, is well told. Then 
comes the well-known incident of a marriage by a death-bed, which, 
of course, turns out not to be a death-bed; and then the setting-right 
of all things. How this is done the reader may well discover for him- 
self. He will find his trouble not unrepaid, especially by making 
acquaintance with Freda and Barbara Dewhurst, two sisters who earn 
their living by pen and pencil, and afford to Miss Keith’s pen a 
capital subject, of which she makes very good use. 

New Epitions, Erc.—We have received :—A Dictionary of Quota- 
tions from the English Poets. By Henry G. Bohn. (Bell and Sons.) 
—This edition of a very useful and carefully-compiled book of refer- 
ence is a verbatim reissue (with a few slight corrections) of a 
volume printed for private circulation in 1867. The principle of the 
arrangement adopted is reference to the subject of the verses from 
which quotations are taken.—A third edition of A Handbook to 
Political Questions of the Day, by S. C. Buxton (Murray).—Melan- 
choly Anatomised, one of the handy and well-printed ‘“‘ Mayfair 
Library ’’ series (Chatto and Windus),—Outline of English His- 
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tory, by 8. R. Gardiner (Longmans), a cheaper and condensed edition 
of the same author’s larger and popalar work, intended for the use 
of school children in Standards III. and IV. under the Education 
Code.—A second edition of Fruit-culture under Glass, by D. 
Thomson (Blackwood and Sons).—A ninth edition of Willich’s 
Popular Tables, edited by M. Marriott (Longmans).—A second edition 
of Arboriculture, by J. Grigor (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), a 
practical treatise on the raising and managing of forest trees, and in 
which is discussed the question of a profitable extension of our woods 
and forests.—Music Study in Germany, by Amy Fay (Jansen and Co., 
Chicago).—The Demon, a poem, by M. Lermontoff, translated from 
the Russian by A. C. Stephen (Triibner and Co.) —Quips and Oddities, 
selected and edited soil W. ee Adams (Chatto and Windus). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


a aa 
















Adams (W. H. D.), Alpine Climbing, 12mo ...... .(Nelson) 2/0 
Boardman (W. E), The Lord that Healeth Thee, cr "8v0.. feet "(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Brooks (P.), Lectures on Preaching, sixth thousand, CY B8VO...csseee (Dickinson) 3/6 
Brown (J. A. H.), Report on the Migration of Birds, 8vo ...... mene 2/0 
Donaldson (J.), Latin Exercises, 12mo_ ...... .(Nelson) 2/0 
Donaldson (W.). Fifty Years of "@reen- -room m Gossip, 12mo . 1(@Max well) 2/0 
Fothergill (J.), Made or Marred ? 12mo... (Bentley) 26 
Gilchrist (R.), Christ Lifted Up, er 8vo . ‘(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Gordon (J ), A Bijou Biorraphy of the W (Warne & Co.) 6 
Graphic (The), Vol. 23, folio.. (Graphic Office) 20/0 
Greene (Mrs.). Cushions and Corners, ‘hew ‘edition, cr. (Warne &Co.) 2/6 
Greene (Mrs.), Jubilee Hall, cr * VO ....ccceecsscee...seesccevene ....(Nelson) 2/6 
Hamilton (H. R.), Greek Lexicon, new edition, 12mo nes? xckwood) 46 
Handy Atlas of the Counties of TORIC, CE SVO ......c0scussesusssorssseeeers (Philip) 36 
Hartley (E.), The Willoughby Boys, er 8vo....... ....(Nelson) 26 
Hayward (W. 8.), The Black PER TEC . <ccenscacere (Maxwell) 20 | 
Jephson (R. M. ‘i The Red Rag, a Novel, ne A e ~ aati cr 8vo ...... (Bentley) 36 
Kimber (T.), Elementury Astronomy, &e. +» SVC ..(Hodgson) 4/6 
Law (E.), Historical Catalogue of the Pic hace sat Hai mpton C C ‘ourt (Bell) 10/6 
Milner (G.), Country Pleasures, &c., cr Svo..... aad ... (Longmans) 60 
Miniature Library (The), 24 vols., cloth, in oak ¢ ase Rescues "(Kent & Co.) 400 








Nicholson, Nightly Wanderings in the Gardens of the $ ~(Simmpkin & Co.) 3 
Old Friends with New Faces, by A. L. O. E., 12mo..... «(Nelson) 2,0 
Patton (J. M.), The Death of Death, &e., new edition, ¢ 8vo. ‘aus “(Lriibner) 6/0 


Philosophical Chassics, Fichte, by Adams on, 12mo (Ww. Blackwood) 3/6 





| - 
| 
0 | 
| 











Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne, part 2, 12mo .., Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 | 
Robinson (W.), Hardy Flowers, cv 890 ....sssssssssesssssecseressences (Garden Office) 36 | 
Scott (Sir W.), The Fair Maid of Perth. illustrated cr § (Black) 3/6 | 
Scott (Sir W. ), Miscellancous Works, Vols. 19 and 20, 12mo ; (Black) —each 2/6 | 
Shirley (W. S.), Elementary T reatise on Magisterial Law . (Stevens & Sons) 6/6 | 
Simmons (F.), Present Practice of Common Law, &e. (Stev ens & Haynes) 3/6 | 
Taylor (A. & J. ), Hymns for Infant Minds, new edition, IZMO .cc.ce.ss (Nelson) 1/6 | 
Taylor (A. & J.), Original Poems, new edition, 12M0 ......sececeeeeeeees (Nelson) 16 
Thudichum (J. L.W.), Annals of Chemical Medicine, Vol. 2, 8vo (Longmans) 14,0 
Tweedie (W. K.), Youthful Diligence, l2mo. ae (Nelson) 2/0 
Tyndall (J.), Essays on the Floating Matter, ke., * cr 8v v0 caacdasacond (Longmans) 7/6 
Underhill, Concise Manual of C hancery Division of High Court (Butterworth) 10/6 | 
Walker's Dictionary and Key, by Smith, new edition, BVO ......ssecceeee (Nelson) 3,6 
Wreath of Indian Stories, new edition, Wai ..(Nelson) 3,0 | 
The SPE 'T AT OR. can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. | 


. Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


‘ROWLANDS’ 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






-£10 10 0] Narrow Columma..........0..c:000 - £310 0 
- & § ; Half-Column ...... 11 0 
eacaubenicecsotenadaas 212 Quarter-Column.... . 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per li for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











“EF A § TERN A & 3 

700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 

FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 

NEW CATALOGUE, One Shilling ; post free, 1s 34, 


LIBERTY AND CoO, 218 REGENT STREET, Ww. 


EASTERN 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S. 





Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





CHINTZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
13t OXFORD STREET, W. 


DREW’S 
DRESS 
BASKET 
TRUNKS. 


Made of strong Wie ker Work, a—~,£, with water. 
proof sail-cloth, straps, good tumblor lock, very lighs 
i | and durable, lined holland. 

PRICES. 


| 





ed Catalogues, post free. 
J. DREW: on SON, 3 33 Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 





H: as hem celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that nei ither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as apure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands” 

Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 

Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO 








EW ETCHING.—The DEFENCE 

of RORKE’S DRIFT, by the celebrated Etcher, 
L. FLAMENG, after the Picture by De Neuville. The 
Artist’s Proofs, price Ten Guineas, are now ready for 
delivery ; but few remain unsold,—The FINE-ART 
SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Lurline, 
the Rhine Maiden. by Mr, George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exp'oration, by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T. C. Hepworih,— 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. R, Ms 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electric 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.— ‘euss’s 
Diving Apparatus, —Tve Electric Railws ay,—Balmain’s 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirling and 
others at 3on Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
1s, Open from 12 till 6 and 7 till 10. 


ARTNER WANTED, in an Old- 
established Printing Business, Capital required 
for one-quarter Share, £3,000, A young man with a 
practical knowledge of the business will find this a 
very eligible opportunity. Accounts for many years 
past can be fully investigated.—Apply, by letter, to 
“A. H. G.,” care of Mr. Jeffery, Stationer, George 
Yard, Lombard Street, E.0. 


OYAL AGRICU LTURAL | 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
For the SCIENCE aa Pi tACTICH of AGRICUL- 
TUS 
For inte nding Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, § ie Colonists, de. 
e R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MaNnAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 
For Pros spectus of College and Farm, List of | 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &, apply to the | : 
Principal. | 


Protection FROM FIRE. | 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES, 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL, 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phospherus, 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF., 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
ELGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH 


JOHN 





application to 


12 





QUEEN 


These C: 


WIGMORE 





SEASIDE 


DEBENHAM 


‘LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, orn Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., 


D.O.L. 
P. DE GEX, Esq., 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM aipeceaaumiiat site 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


KE. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


lb AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
INSURAN 


CE BUILDING 


Established 1840. 


S, LIVERPOOL. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES 





AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 


Suitable for the Present Season. 


stumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices. 


Sketches and Patterns post free. 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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HOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 

is offered in a large country house toa FEW 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 

extra care —For references and terms, address “ M.A. 
Oxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 

Education, avd every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 

B.A,, 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


RMY and NAVY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Rev. J. P. DAVIES, M.A., and Honours Man, 
late of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, receives into his 
house a few Candidates for the above Examinations. 
—Address, Street Rectory, Hurstpierpoint. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


‘The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. F 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Secretary. 


GENTLEMAN in Indian Govern- 

ment Service, at home on sick-leave, would be 
glad to finda TEMPORARY HOME during the next 
three months with a private family, residing in som3 
quiet place, with a bracing climate, near the seaside, 
where there would be a little society, sea-bathing, and 
qawn-tennis.—Address, H. LEWIS, Leigham Terrace, 
Plymouth. 


CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN, 

an experienced Teacherand successful Author, 
receives ONE or TWO BOYS to educate with his own 
for the Public Schools, or otherwise. The House is 
in one of the healthiest suburbs of London, and is 
enclosed in a beautiful garden of about half an acre. 
Home comforts and careful supervision.—Address, 
in the first instance, ‘‘ B.A.,” care of Messrs. Adams 
and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, 

Cc. 




















S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beantifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyéres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
PRINCIPAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 


September 2vth. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
seen approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
pariiculara as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


S TRATFORD-ON-AVON— 
\) TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Warden, 
RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; Classical and Modern Sides. 
Special Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 
tion to the Universities of £60 per annum. Junior 
Gepartment for young boys. Large playing-fields, 
gymnasium, fives-courts,&c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


JIGH-CLASS EDUCATION, 


BODLEIAN HOUSE, Ladies’ College, Upper Clapton. 

Principal, Mrs, WILLIAM HILLS, B.A. (Honours), 
London University ; Special Certificates (London) for 
Higher Proficiency in Latin, French, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, and Mechanical Philosophy. All Pupils sent 
as candidates during the four years 1877-80 to the 
Coll. Preceptors and Oxford Local Examinations suc- 
cessful; Honours at Cambridge Local. Mrs. Hills 
has pupils preparing for London Matriculation, and 
would be glad to receive others to study with them. 
Healthy situation; real home comforts. Music 
superintended by Mr. W. Hills, editor of ‘‘ Songs of 
Beethoven,” ‘‘ Rounds and Canons,” “ Vocal Trios,’’ 
&c. Autumn Term commences September 13th. 


| | Senate COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
- SOUTH DEVON. 

HEAD MAsTeR—R. W. TAYLOR,M.A.. late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 18 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 17ih 
Wrangler, and 5th Classic, 1860, 

A First-Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attention is given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives special advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 acres. Church of England service in the 
School Chapel. Resident Chaplain, 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd.—For pro. 
spectuses and further information apply to the HEAD 
MASTER 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 























OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees. £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
a3 a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev, J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement, giving 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c. All applications must be made 
on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 
Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon. 
don, S.W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 

The following Scholarships are offered for Com- 
petition at Michaelmas next :—(1.) One Scholarship 
of 30 Guineas, tenable for two years at the College, 
open to young women who have passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination (or the General Examination for 
Women) of the University of London, and who wish 
to prepare for the B.A. Examinations. (2.) Four 
Scholarships, entitling the holders to free education 
at the College for two, three, or four years, open to 
girls between 14 and 16 yearsof age. (3.) One Scholar- 
ship for Physical Science, entitling the holder to free 
education at the College for one year, open to girls 
under 18 years of age. 

The Examinations for these Scholarships will be 
held at the College on September 29th and 30th. 

The subjects of the Examination may be learned by 
applying to the Secretary, 
J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT of the COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The Rey. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 

HEAD MISTRESS.—Miss WOODS. 

The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 
a.m. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 


attending the High School. 
A.C. PEARS, Hon Sec. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
SESSION 1881 2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, 1881. Four Entrance Scholarships, 
value £60, £49, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. 
Entries on or before September 20th. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital! practice, 90. guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The 
resident appointments consist of Five House Phy- 
siciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
railand tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 

_ verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 25) Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and younz men, with 1,635 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,638 cases, with an azggrezate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 


emp JACKSON and GRAHAM, 

Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, <c —Estate Ageucy Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Sweet, London, W. 








IVER PLATE TRUST LOAN and 
AGENCY COMPANY, Limited. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the List of ica. 
tions for Shares in this Company will be dentex 
for London and the Country on MONDAY, August 
8th, 1831. 
By order of the Board, 


T. E. PRESTON, Secretary (pro tem.) 
5 Moorgate Street, E.C., August 3rd, 1881. 


oon FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


S UN FIRE OFFICE 
Ne Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; i 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
treet, W. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 


LicutninG Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion 
admitted. . 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


ores AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoperaTE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED Eda AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

_J Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney fy pmeeed at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 








YURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO.,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 





Bey & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 





po" ‘ED MEATS; also, — 


[Ess=Ncz of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





T° RTLE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES “for  INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N E A V E’S 


FOOD 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
FOR | AND 
INVALIDS, 





Lancet.—“ Carefally prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Baritisp MepicaL JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


g0LD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 








“AUTUMN 


GOLD.” 





WILL 9S’ 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-oz. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per Ib. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





LIEBIG 


CAUTION.—Numeronus inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 


authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom. 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbkig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it, 





and 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:— Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








SALUTARIS 
WATER 


TWO PENCE 


is PURE DISTILLED WATER 


| aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 
|No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO 
| SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash 
| to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
| the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to 
Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a-Crown 
per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the 
price of Foreign Waters. Orders by Post, to 
SALU ARIS WATER COMPANY, 
236 Fulham Road, London. 


LARGE 
CHAMPAGNE 
BOTTLES. 








LEA AND PERRINS’ 


THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label] on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the 
tail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Oilmen generally. Re’ 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


a saps Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





DINNE 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


FOR D’S 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





'PHE SLING and the STONE, Vol. 
VIII. New Volume, on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
the Rev. Cuartes Voyrser, B.A., Author of “The 
pcnige d of Pain, Sin, and Death.” Revised Prayer 
Book, &c., price 3s 6d. 

WILLIAMS AND NorGATE. 
L?Ftts’s TIME-SAVING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
yam on any dayin any year. Prices from 

s 6d. 

LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 

Memorize; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 
LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 
LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 
LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 
LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 





HE BUILDER for this WEEK 
(4d, by post 43d) includes Views of St. 
Katherine's Training College, Tottenham (with Plan) ; 
the Marienkapelle, Wurzburg; London and Lanca- 
shire Life Assurance Office ; and Statuette of Minerva, 
Athens—Electric Railways—Pompeii—Suggestions in 
Design—Ancient Churches, Bedford—Ipswich—Lec- 
ture on Plumbing—National Competition Drawings— 
Water Supply, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 

CANTEENS. 

OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS 
W. E.C., LONDON. 

PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA OENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 


‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. __ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor. 


AA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by @ special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—TsE Most EFFECTUAL CURE FOR 
GoUT AND RHEUMATISM.—A frequent cause of these 
complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, 











FISHER’S 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
, — 
GLADSTONE BAG FRY’S| yyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
° A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA) ~ ” 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. itt — and valuable article. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. protease St es 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER ! GUARANTEED PURE. 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. FRY’S —_ 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. RY’S COCOA EXTRAOT. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREBR. COCOA) Pure Cocoa only, 
| the superfluous oil extracted 


FISHER, 


188 STRAND. | 


J.8. FRY and SONS. 


attended with bad digestion, lassitude, and great 
debility, showing the want of a proper circulation of 
the fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly 
aggravates these disorders. Holloway's Pills are of 
so purifying a nature that a few doses takea in time 
are an effectual preventive of gout and rheumatism, 
but any one that has an attack of either should use 
Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful properties of 
which, combined with the effects of the Pills, easure 
acertain cure. The Ointment should be thorougaly 
rubbed into the parts affected at least twice a day, 
after they have been sufficiently fomented with warm 
water, to open the pores, to facilitate the introduction 
of the Ointment to the glands. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Wanted, an Heir. By C. L. 


PrIrkis, Author of “A Very Opal,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AvTHOR of “St, OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 
Ivy : Cousin and Bride. By 
ERCY GREG, Author of ‘‘ Errant.’’ 3 vols. 
[Neat week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





— FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 





for AUGUS' 
irntsu GRamMAR ScHoois. By Matthow Arnold. 
A New Lire or Vorrarre. By George Saintsbury. 
Two Acts or Unton: a Contrast. By A. V. Dicey. 
‘Tue Morat CoLour or RatTionaLism. By Lonise J. 

Bevington. 

Co-OprRATIVE FARMING. By William Hazlit Roberts. 
Tue Future or Istam. By Wilfrid 8. Blunt. 
Leigu Hunt asa Port. By Armine T. Kent. 


‘Tue Lanp VESTION 1n Evropg. By Sir R. Blenner- 
hassett, 

ComMMERCIAL inecate: a Surrender of Principle. By 
. Bird. 


Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lim1TEp, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Govent Garden, W.C. 


The AUGUST Number of * MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE” contains an Article by the late 
DEAN of WESTMINSTER, on ‘‘The WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH.” 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 262, for AUGUST, price ls. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

Tne PoRTRAIT OF ALADY. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chaps. 43-46. 

Two THeORIES OF PorTRY. By Arthur Tilley. 

A NIGHTIN JUNE. By Alfred Austin, 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. By the 
Dean of Westminster. 

Tue ‘‘ MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT” ON THE BRITISH 


ARMY. 
Soap-Sups. By the Hon. Sophia M. Palmer, 
THE — Sons: A CRETAN LEGEND. By W.F. 
Bramwel 
Panna “RECOLLECTIONS, By Ivan Tourgenieff, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
7D LACKWOOD’ 8 “MAGAZINE, , for 


AUGUST, 1881. No. DCCXO, Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 





NP & wee 


2 


UNCLE Z. 

HINTS FORTHE VACATION RAMBLE. By an Old Tramp. 
Fiori0; A LITTLE TRAGEDY, 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part X, 

THE LAND OF Kaemi.—Part III.: Old and New, 


HOLIDAYS.—SUNSET ON THE LOMONDS. By J. Logie 
bertson. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. IV.: EDWARD GIBBON. 
THE MEININGEN COMPANY AND THE LONDON STAGE. 
BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. THE DEFENCE OF 
STANDERTON.—Concluded. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





ECOND EDITION of the 
ESTMINSTER REVIEW. New 
Serres. No.119. July, 1881. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe CHARACTERISTICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
2. Istanp LIFE. 
3. Mr. Firz@rratp’s Lire or GhorRGE THE Fovurtu. 
4, Tue SuGar-BounTIES QUESTION. 
> THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. 
GEORGE ELI0T: HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Tasen AND OvR CoLoniAL EMPIRE: a Critical Survey. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
_ London: Trusner and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


“A NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 
or, a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 
Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 
Gorrectly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s, 
London : Deunav and Co., 87 Soho Square. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method 3 Curing 

this — By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., S.L. 

F.0.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish "hemes, 
EasD wT 

London: O. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





F. MILLET. "Tite Etchings 
@F e@ and Woodcuts, reproduced in fac.simile, and 
a Biography by W. E, HENLEY. India. proof Edition, 
limited to 500 copies.—The FINE-ART SOCIETY, 148 
New Bond Street ; and all il Booksellers, 


EV. STOPFORD BROOKE on the 
ECCLESIASTICAL and THEOLOGIOAL 
POSITION of the LATE DEAN STANLEY. A 
pe nya, preached in Bedford Chapel, on Sunday, 
uly 
See the INQUIRER of this day. Price 5d, of any 
Newsagent, or free by post for 53d of 
W. Maw ER, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 





. ee 
MR. BRENON’S NEW POEM. 
Now ready, crown 8vo extra, price 6s. 
TRIBUNE REFLECTS; 
And other Poems. 


By EDWARD ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
Author of ‘‘ Ambrosia Amoris,’’ &. 


THE 


CHARACTERS SATIRISED BY THE TRIBUNE:—A. M. Sullivan, M.P., T. D. Sullivan, M. P., 





. Dwyer 
Gray, M.P., C. Dawson, M.P., Michael Davitt, Patrick Egan, J. Leah .M. aa S yy 
MP? and the Author himself, &e. . eo ” a cai 0. MoOoan, 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
LT 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the Advantages of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 
open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





Three Guineas 


together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating 
antennae per Annum, 


Library .. OMT 


Two Guineas 


Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the ~y 
f 
es per Annum. 


Subscription for Club Membership only .., 


Subscription to the Circulating Library only ... ye us Glenn 
per Annum. 
PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to ; 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 


(Every Casting bears the Trade-Mark of the Firm.) 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Exhibiting at INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, LONDON, till 13th August. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, Plans, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


NO BAD SMELLS IN CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
SINCE THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. 








PRICE 36s. 





TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or atthe OfBoe, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHOICE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are recommended to make early 
application for the following Books, as the Surplus Copies will shortly be with- 
drawn for Sale :—Carlyle’s Reminiscences—The Flight of the ‘ Lapwing ’—Miss 
Bird’s Japan—Oliphant’s Land of, Gilead—Life of Lord Campbell—Lord Ellen- 
porongh’s Diary—Knox’s Wanderings in Algeria—Markham’s Voyage of the 
¢Isbjorn *—Temple's India in 1880—Gallenga’s South America—Guizot in Private 
Life—A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt—':he Manifold Witness for 
Christ, by Canon Barry—Life of Sir Rowland Hill—Trollope’s Life of Ciecro— 
Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Dixie—Pollock’s Life of Spinoza—Burbidge’s 
Journal in Borneo—New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis—Mrs. Sumner’s Holiday 
in the East—Max Miiller’s Selected Essays—Ruskin’s Arrows of the Chace and 
Letters to the Clergy—The Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of Canter- 
pury—and Zeller’s History of the Pre-Socratic Schools. 

Fresh Copies of the Best Books of the Season are added daily. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLLZE. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 756, price 10s, half-hound. 

ENRICI DE BRACTON, de Legibus et Consuetudinibus 

Angliw Libri Quingne, in Varios Tractatus Distincti, ad Diversorum et 

Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem, Typis Vulgati. Vol IV., edited by Sir 

TravERS Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., and published by the Authority of the Lo:ds 

Commissioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 

This is a new edition of Bracton’s celebrated work, collated with MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s 
Inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris, &e. The 
present volume contains the Treatise on the subject of an Assise of Novel Dissey- 
sine, which in the printed work forms the first part of the Fourth Book. A new 
English Translation is printed in juxtaposition with the text, preceded by a 
copious Introduction, and followed by a complete Index. 

London: Lonemans and Co., and TrusNer and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmInLaAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and DoveLas 
and Foutis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Vignette, price 6s, cloth extra. 
OUNTRY PLEASURES; the Chronicle of a Year, chiefly 
ina Garden. By George MILNER. 
London: Loneans and Co. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 

Silver Cases, from £2 103s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND_ GLASS. 


OSLER’'S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 
___—Street, are NOW OPEN. ORL ws 5 Ghat 7 ‘ 
OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
__ WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. ig nib 
OSLER’'S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

















APOLLINARIS, | “70% B8S?08ATt Tyr THLERUS 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





o 
THE QUEEN OF The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 


TABLE WATERS.” 
L N D 


HE A 
SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS, PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MISSING PROOFS. A Pembrokeshire Tale. 


By M. C. Stiriina, Author of “The Grahams of Invermoy,” &c. Two 
volumes, 17s. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


MADAME de SEVIGNE. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

** A delightful book...... Miss Thackeray has given her readers an extraordinarily 
vivid, animated, and brightly coloured picture of the most charming of lady 
letter-writers. The skill of the practised novelist is evident in the manner in 
which she makes this picture not a mere history, still less a critical essay, but an 
actual story with a story’s interest.’’—Atheneum. 

*** Madame de Sévigné’ is always fresh—always delightful ; but she has never 
ne — never more delightful, than in Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s hands.”— 

raphic. 

“A skilful, vivid, and admirably proportioned monograph of one of the most 
charming of Frenchwomen, and the best of all letter-writers.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


REATA: What’s in a Name? By E. D. 
GERARD. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Reata’ is a capital novel......Bright and gay and sparkling.” —Standard. 

“ The story is strikingly fresh and original.’’—Daily News. 

“* Reata’ is one of those charming books which to read is to remember.”’— 
Vanity Fuir. 

“The author has achieved a striking success. 
Graphice. 


"TWIXT GREEK and TURK; or Jottings 


during a Journey through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, in the Autumn 
of 1880. By M. VaLenTIne CHIROL. Witha Map and Frontispiece. Post 


8vo, 10s 6d. 
ORELLANA, and other Poems. By J. 
Feap. 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 
By 


Logie Ropertson, M.A. 
At HOME in FIJI. Second Edition. 


C. F. Gorpon Cumin, Author of ‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.’” 
New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 25s. 

“ Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places and 
people than these two volumes of notes has seldom been written about any place.”’ 
—World, 

“ Most delightful reading.’’—Illustrated London News. 

“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of fore'gn talk and travel.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, John 


West's Colonial Experiences. By A.C. GRANT. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 

*©A story of great interest."—Sunday Times. 

**A book pleasant to read, full of incident and action.""—Field. 

“ There is a fulness of incident and a brightness and vigour of style throughout 
the volumes which carry the reader along very pleasantly, and the air of reality’ 
which pervades the whole gives it something of the same charm one experiences 
in hearing a traveller tell his own tale.’’—Munchester Examiner. 

“Any one who wants a good hearty laugh, such as he could get out of the 
choicest tit-bits in Dickens, cannot do better than procure these volumes, which’ 
have about them much of Dickens's characteristics of humour and style.’’— 


Glasgow News. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By W:titAM EpMONDSTONE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 
Syvo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Price One Shilling. 
POST MORTEM. 


* Nothing so fantastic, clever, original, and bold, has been published within my 
recollection.’—Whitehall Review. 

“This book is one of a very romarkable description...... If we may liken tha 
writer of § Post Mortem’ to any other author, it would be De Quincey. He has 
very considerable command of language, much imagination, and excellent powers 
of analysis,”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

“ Most curious and interesting."—Dundce Courier. 


‘ Reata’ is a charming novel.”— 








BLACKWOOD’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


This day is published 


FICH TE. 
By ROBERT ADAMSON, M.A., 
Professor of Logic in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. i 
Uniform with above, and each containing « Portrait, price 3s 6d. 
DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, Dublin. 
BUTLER. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Peterborough. 


BERKELEY. By A. Campbell Fraser, Professor of Logic 


and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 


In preparation :—KANT, by W. Wallace, Merton College, Oxford. HAMILTON, by 
Professor Veitch, Glasguw, Hom, by the Editor. Bacon, by Professor Nichol, 
Glasgow. Heart. by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. Hopses, by Professor 
Croom Robertson, London. SPINoO%A, by Dr, Martineau, Principal of Manchester 
New Collegs. Vico, by Professor Flint, Edinburgh. 

Succeeding Volumes will inotade Looks, LarBsitz, ComTs, &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinbargh ‘and London. 
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FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 


Will confer vigour, enliven 
the spirits, and maintain the 
entire system in that healthy 
condition, without which 
change of air loses half 
its value. 





TWELVE 


ZOEDON RE. 


THE NEW NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 








GREAT 
OF THE DAY 


SUPPLIED BY 


ZoerenDON EE. 


COOL, 
SPARKLING, 


AND 


REFRESHING 


AS THE 


NECTAR OF THE GODS. 


THE WANT 


STIMULATING 


AS 


ALCOHOL, 
WITHOUT INTOXICATION. 


DELICIOUS 
TO THE TASTE 


AS THE 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE. 





MILLION BOTTLES 





————. 


FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 


To brace up the wearied 
holiday - seeker, and refit 
him for the strain and 
struggle of daily life. 


BEWARE of the WORTHLESS IMITATIONS now being ADVERTISED. 
WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL MORE THAN 


YEARLY. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS. 


ZOEDONE COMPANY, LIMITED, WREXHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE: 25 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
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